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Notes. 
CLOHIT mR AND EDMUND BURKE. 


Dr. N 


vapie r, in the Lecture to which you lately 
drew attention, tells us on the authority. of Bishop 


O'’Beirne — as Prior, on the same authority, had 
told us long since — that every explanation of 
obscure points in the character of Edmund Burke 
will redound to his honour. 
but why, then, denounce so fiercely all who ask 
for explanations ? 

One of the obscure points, referred to by your 
correspondent, related to the title of the Burkes 
to the little property of Clohir or Clogher. The 
question was not first raised by your correspon- 
dent ; not raised after Burke's death; not when, 
as Dr. Napier tells us, Burke was “ bearded and 
bullied” by “ a faction” led on by Charles Fox ; 
but as early at least as 1773, when he was fore- 
most man in the opposition; not by an English 
Whig, but by an Irish Tory, afterwards M.P.— 
the doctor should remember these distinctions — 
and it was revived years after by another Irish- 
man, General Sir. G. Cockburn, whose explanation 
was seriously damaging to Burke’s character. 

It is not necessary to quote in extenso the state- 
ment of Sir G. Cockburn, as it was given by your 
correspondent (anté, 3" S. i. 161). In substance 
it amounts to this — that to elude the persecuting 
rigor of the penal laws, a Roman Catholic family 
made over their estate in trust to Garret Burke ; 


— Epigrams of Martial— Ec- | 


I heartily hope 80; 


| Reade, from Reade to Garret Burke, 
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that Garret Burke, availing himself of their con- 
fidence, claimed and held the estate as his own, 
and bequeathed it to his brother Edmund; and 
he gives the names of the solicitor who was em- 
ployed to recover it from Edmund, and who, 
finding the rigid letter of the law against the 
claim, appealed to Edmund's humanity, but with- 


out success. 


Dr. Napier thus explains the matter from, as 
we understand, the Records in the Court of Ex- 
chequer : — 

“Clogher,” he says, “had been leased by Lord Done- 
raile to Edmund and Edward Nagle, for aterm of thirty- 
one years, ending about the Ist of May, 1762. He 
further demised the same lands to Charles Butler, a Pro- 
testant, for the term of 999 years, to commence from the 
lst of May, 1762. The Nagles were Roman Catholics, 
and as the law then stood, they could not acquire a 
greater interest than for 31 years. Before the month of 
July, 1757, John Reade took the usual proceeding of 


| what was called a Protestant discoverer, by filing a bill 


in the Equity Exchequer, in which he stated the making 
the lease to Butler, and that Butler had executed a de- 
claration of trust to Edward and Edmund Nagle. A 
decree was made in favour of Reade, who then became 
entitled to the leasehold interest. It is, however, more 
than probable, that all this was contrivance the more 
effectively to evade the operation of the odious and op- 
pressive laws; that Reade was a friendly party, and was 
put forward in order to prevent any selfish member of 


| the family, under the title of his conformity to Protes- 


tantism, from proceeding to appropriate the whole of the 
property, in which he could in justice have but a limited 
interest. In the leasehold, each of the next of kin might 
have a distributive share. The Nagle family had applied 
to Garret Burke to become the leaseholder, and on their 
solicitation, and on an arrangement with them, he con- 
sented. It is likely that in this way, Reade’s name had 
been used as a formal plaintiff, for on the 2nd July, 1757, 
Reade conveyed all the interest he acquired under the 
decree to Garret Burke.” 

The Doctor continues to argue after this 
fashion through many pages, and to illustrate 
with speculations about friendly suits and formal 
plaintiffs, presumed solicitations, and imagined 


| engagements, all, as it appears to me, tending to 


prove the truth of General Cockburn’s statement, 
that Garret Burke held the property in trust ; 

that all the forms of transfer from Butler to 
were “ con- 
trivances .. . to evade the operation of the odious 
and oppressive laws,” and therefore that Garret 
could only have bequeathed it to Edmund, and 
Edmund could only have retained it, in continua- 
tion of the trust. So far, then, as relates to the 
title of the Burkes, the General and the Doctor 
do not differ; the one briefly asserting what the 
other elaborately proves by argument and by 
facts from the Records. But here they separate, 
and here arises the moral issue. The General 
tells us, that though the Burkes held this pro- 
perty in trust, they appropriated it to their own 
use, which the Doctor denies and denounces with 
unbecoming violence, and assumes “some family 
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arrangement,” “whatever it was”! which the 
Burkes have never been shown to have “ de- 
parted from.” Now, considering the ignorance 
of the General — the ignorance of the public, in- 
cluding the Doctor, of this “whatever it was” 
agreement, how could it be shown? Inferentially, 
indeed, a light is thrown on the subject by a pas- 
sage which, strange to say, appears, not in the 
Lecture, but in an Appendix !— 

“ As to the Clogher property, I have with the help of 
Sir Bernard Burke, ascertained that on the Ist July, 1790, 
it was conveyed by Edmund Burke to Edmund Nagle, 
who paid him 30002 for it, and afterwards sold it for 
more. It is now obvious that Garret Burke had ad- 
vanced this amount when he got the title. The old 
method of lease and loan is familiar to Irish lawyers. 
The bill of discovery and decree was used to secure his 
title at the time. The property had originally belonged 
to the Nagles, but they had parted with it for value to 
Lord Doneraile. At the time of the making of the lease 
for 999 years, Lord Doneraile was owner in fee.” 

What, because Edmund sold the property for 
3,000/., is it therefore “ obvious " that his brother 
had given 3,000/. for it? “ obvious” that, because 
he sold it, his brother must have bought it? Dr 
Napier has shown by many pages of argument, 
illustration, and fact, that, Garret Burke held the 
Clohir property’ in trust; and does he mean that 
“ the old method of lease and loan,” or any other 
method, enabled a man, with honour, to convert 
property which he held in trust, to his own use ? 
The only thing “ obvious” to me is, that if the 
note in the Appendix be true, it confirms the 
statement of General Cockburn, and that the 
Doctor, the moment he received the information, 
ought to have suppressed the Lecture. 

What better success he has had with the Bea- 
consfield purchase, I will consider hereafter. 


J. R. T. 


FOLK LORE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


A farmer's widow has just told me the following 
scraps of folk lore applicable to Midsummer : — 

1. If you sit in the church-porch about mid- 
night on Midsummer Eve, you will see everybody 
in the parish pass into church. Those who come 
out again will = but those who do not come out 
will die before the year is over. 

2. On Midsummer Day pluck a rose ; fold it up 
in paper, and put it by till Christmas Day. On 
that day wear it at church; and, presuming you 
to be a woman, the man who comes and takes it 
from you will be your husband. 

3. To try your fortune, the following experi- 
ment is made on Midsummer Eve at midnight :— 
An empty room in the house is selected, round 
the sides of this room on the floor, various objects 
are placed —a turf, a basin of water, a ring, and 
some others. Having been led into this room 
blindfold, and left to yourself, you walk at hazard, 











or creep on all fours. If you go to the turf, you 
will die before the year is out; if to the basin of 
water, you will be drowned; if to the ring, you 
will be married, and so on. 

4. Retiring to bed on Midsummer Eve, when 
you take your shoes off, place them in the form of 
a letter T, and repeat these lines — 

“T place my shoes like a letter T 
In hopes my true love I shall see, 
In his apparel and his array, 

As he is now and every day.” 


Then change the shoes, so as to make the down 
stroke with the one that was the top stroke before, 
and repeat the lines again. Reverse them, and 
say the lines for the third time. Having written 
a letter of the alphabet on so many little pieces of 
paper, throw them all into a basin of water with 
their faces downwards, and place the basin under 
the bed. Then go to bed, but be sure not to 
speak after having repeated the above lines, or 
the charm will be hatin though friends in the 
room do all they can by asking questions. In the 
morning examine the basin. If any of the letters 
have turned over, face upwards, they will indicate 
the name of your future husband. 

5. Having dug some grqund in the garden, take 
hempseed, and walking round the bed at mid- 
night on Midsummer Ever, sow the seed whilst 
repeating the following lines : — 

“ Hempseed I set, hempseed I sow, 
Ile who will be my true love, 
Come after me and mow.” 


The old woman who told this, said she was 
afterwards walking in a hay-field, when one of the 
mowers cut the grass so close behind her, she was 
afraid he would have cut her legs. Of course that 
was the man she married. She didn’t say she 
didn’t walk before him though. 

6. On raking out the fire on Midsummer Eve, 
sift the ashes fine, and leave them in a heap on 
the hearth. Examine them the next morning, 
and if any object is represented on them, your 
future fortune will be foretold thereby. The 
person who related this said her mother tried it 
when young, and she saw in the ashes the repre- 
sentation of a waggon, waggoner, and team of 
horses. And sure enough it told true, for she 
afterwards married one of the waggoners of the 
late Lord Rolle of Bicton, Devon.—All the above 
experiments were made by women. 

P. Hurcurnson. 





A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


Will you allow me to invite the attention of 
your readers, or, at least, those among them who 
are interested in genealogical questions, to a story 
which went the round of the papers under the 
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above heading about twenty years ago?* The 
“romance " was, briefly stated, as follows : — 

The Hon. Francis North, son of Francis, the 
second Lord Guilford, married in the year 1728, 
Lucy Montagu, daughter of George, Earl of Hali- 
fax, by whom he had a son Frederick, and a 
daughter. On the death of his father in 1729, Mr. 
North succeeded to the barony of Guilford, and 
the earldom was conferred on him in 1752. 


His son Frederick is well known to the readers | 


of history as the Prime Minister of George III. 


But his daughter's story is involved in obscurity | 


and mystery. 


Both, it is stated, were consigned to the care of | 


the same foster-mother in their infancy; but 
while the son was subsequently taken charge of 
by his father, the daughter seems to have been 
entrusted to her mother's relatives, then resident 
in or near Grosvenor Square. 
fourteen years of age she was removed to Bushy 
House, then the residence of the Earl of Halifax 
and his sisters, by whom the education of the 
young lady was carefully superintended. 

At that time (about the year 1748) the Earl of 
Halifax held office in the Admiraity, and was fre- 
quently waited on by a Mr. Brett, who, it seems, 
was in some way introduced to the lady, his relative. 


At twelve or | 


the relatives who had deceived her in the first in- 
stance. 

Mr. Brett, the lover of the Lady North, became 
member for Sandwich, and was one of the Lords 
of the Admiralty during the existence of the coali- 
tion ministry of Lord North and Mr. Fox. He 
died unmarried. 

Such is the substance of the story which ap- 
peared in the newspapers in the year 1842. 

My purpose in inviting attention to it is to ask 
if any of your readers, who may have in their pos- 
session peerages or genealogical memoranda dat- 
ing from 1734 to 1750, would oblige by referring 
to them to ascertain whether any and what mention 
is made in them of a daughter of Francis, the 
third Lord Guilford, by his first wife, née Lady 
Lucy Montagu ? 

In Debrett (ed. 1840) no such person is men- 
tioned. 

In Collins (ed. 1756) “a daughter Lucy, who 
died an infant,” is mentioned. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1734, 
occurs the following announcement : — 


“The lady of the Lord Guilford of a daughter.” 


In the same Magazine for May, 1734, among the 


| deaths, appears this entry : — 


An intimacy was speedily formed between them, | 


which it was found expedient to check, and the lady 
was in consequence sent to Preston, Lancashire, to 


the house of a Mr. Astley, then the mayor of the | 


town, for the purpose of breaking off the acquaint- 
ance. While here, she was assured that Mr. Brett, 
supposing she had gone to France, had set out 
in pursuit of her, and, in returning, had been 
drowned between Dover and Calais. The story 
was an invention. Distressed at the intelligence, 
the young lady immediately went back to London, 
and sought out her foster-mother, to whom she 
communicated her grief, and her indignation at 
the treatment she had experienced at the hands of 
her family. She added that she would never see 
them again, but that she would accept the hand of 
the first man who would offer himself, if he were 
at all eligible. 

At that time there was living with the foster- 
mother a nephew, a young man of respectable 
origin and parentage, who was in the metropolis, 
with a view to improvement in business. The 
foster-mother communicated to him the declara- 
tion of the lady. He thereupon made her an 
offer of marriage; she accepted him, and they 
were married within three days at Keith's Chapel, 
May Fair! Neither of them was eighteen years 


| to, they will oblige 


| into fashion. 


of age—their ages united did not number thirty- 


five. 
pair removed to Preston where they settled; but 
ever after the wife was ignored and repudiated by 





* Preston Chronicle, Sept. 1842, 


After a short stay in London, the young | 


“May 7, 1734. The lady of the Lord Guilford, and 
daughter of the Earl of Lialifax.” 


But I cannot find —indeed I can positively 
aflirm —that there is no entry of the decease of 
the daughter of Lord Guilford (born in 1734) in 
any number, early or late, of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

If there be any other authorities than those here 
referred to, which any of your readers will turn 
JAYTEE. 





SIR FRANCIS BACON’S FALL. 


The various articles touching puns that have 
appeared in your columns, do not seem to have 
determined when punning versification first came 
The following, which I met with in 
MS. in a contemporaneous hand, and which I do 
not remember to have seen in print, is a good spe- 
cimen of its kind; and revels in play upon words 
almost as plentifully as may be found in any 
modern burlesque or extravaganza. Is there any 
way to gain a clue to the author? 


“ 4 Ballad upon the Removing of S* Francis Bacon from 
the Office of L4 Chancellor. 


“ Great Verulam is very lame, the goute of go-out feeling, 
He humbly beggs the crutch of state, w' falling sick- 
nes reeling ; 
Diseased, displeased, greives sore to see that state by 
fate shold perish, 
Unhappy that no dup can cure, nor high protection 
cherish, 
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Yet cannot I but mervaile much at this in comon reason, 

That Bacon should neglected be when it is most in 
season. 

Perhaps the game of Bucke hath vilified the Bore, 

Or else his crescents are in warr, and he cann hunt no 
more, 

Be it what it will, the Relative your Antecedent moving, 

Declines a case accusative, the dative too much lovinge. 

Young this greife will make the old, for care w™ youth 
ill matches ; 

Sorrow makes Mutas muse, that Ratchers under hatches. 

Bushell wants by halfe a pecke the measure of such 
teares, 

Because his Lord's posteriors make the buttons yt he 
weares. 

Though Edney be casheired, greif moves him to com- 
passion, 

To thinke how suddainely is turn’d the wheele of his 
ambition. 

Had Butler lived, he’ad vext and greived this dismall 
day to see, 

The Hogshead y* so late was brocht to run so neere 
the | lee }. 

Fletcher may goe feather bolts for such as quickly 
shout them ; 

Now Cockin’s combe is nearly cutt, a man may soone 
confute him. 

The Red rose house lamenteth much, y*t this unhappy 
day 

Shold-bring this fall of leafe in Marche before y* spring 
in May. 

Albones much condoles y° losse of this great Viscount’s 
charter, 

Who suffering for his conscience’ sake, is turned Fran- 
ciscan Martire,” 

IruvuRieL, 





Minor PNotes, 


3rsnor Simon Patricx.—An unpublished ma- 


nuscript of the celebrated Simon Patrick, formerly | 


Lord Bishop of Ely, has recently been discovered 
by Mr. J. D. Denman, B.C.L., of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and has been purchased by the 
Dean and Chapter of that ancient See, for the 
library attached to the magnificent cathedral. Its 
date is 1674. D. 


Disunion oF THE AMERICAN STATES ANTICI- 
patep Fiery Years Aco.—Mr. R. Dinmore, who 
wrote from Washington, was a frequent contri- 
butor to the Monthly Magazine. In a letter which 
appeared in that periodical, under date Jan. 1, 
1811, he says, — 

“ Now that my pen is in hand, I will remark that the 


observations of an annual reviewer, distinguished for the | 


correctness of his judgment on most subjects, are often 
extremely erroneous when applied to the United States. 
“ As I have not the volumes of the Annual Review at 
hand, I shall content myself with observing on one train 
of thought which seems to haunt its editor. Mr. Aikin 


dwells perpetually on the dissolution of our general go- 
vernment and the separation of the States as an event 
not barely probable but unavoidable. 
he derives from the impossibility of legislating by uniform 
law for the hardy freeman of the East, the voluptuous 
slave-holder of the South, and the daring subjugator of 
the western wilderness, 
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And this opinion | 





“ These are truths,” continues the writer, “I shall not 
attempt to controvert.” Nevertheless Mr. Dinmore finishes 
his letter by an attempt to controvert them, but admits 
that the business of the government is simply to regulate 
the exterior concerns of the United States. He then says, 
“ The Charter of the United States Bank will expire on 
March 3, 1811, and a report upon the subject is already 
submitted to Congress. The report advises to increase 
the capital of the bank, so as to admit the different States 
to become subscribers to it in their sovereign capacity; 
thus they will become interested in the continuance of 
our Federal Constitution. But there are other hoops 
at our command by which we may bind our political 
barrel.” 

Could Mr. Dinmore have lived to the present 
time, I think he would admit that a new cooper 
was required at Washington. 


Septimus Presse. 
Chiswick. 


Yorktown, VircintA, AND THE NeELsons. — 
It may be desirable to secure a niche in “ N. & Q.” 
for the following scrap, cut from the Times, July 1. 
It is from a letter of the American Correspondent 
of that journal, dated Yorktown, June 13: — 


“The most stately building of Yorktown belonged to 
the Nelson family. It is a substantial good old brick 
house, which looks yet comfortable, old as it is. On one 
side you still see many traces of gunshots from the first 
siege. One of the shots passed through the wall, and 
went through several rooms full of people without hurting 
one of them. 

“ Strolling around the wooden church, some grave- 
stones indicated that there was a churchyard. It looked 
desolate and wretched. Some of the crosses were torn 
down, the graves levelled, and waggons and carts going 
over them. If you can find nothing else to tell you the 
history of a place, the churchyard will give you at least 
some glimpses of the past, and I began to read the in- 
| scriptions on the few graves which had not been de- 
| molished. The oldest I saw was that of Thomas Nelson: 
“¢ Generosi filius Hugonis et Saria Nelson de Penrith, 

in comitatu Cumbrix, natus 20mo die Feb. A.p. 1677.’ 
“He died in 1745. His tombstone is headed by his 
arms, bearing a bar and three lilies. A few paces from 
this grave is the tomb of another Nelson: — 

“Hon. William Nelson, Esq., late President of His 
Majesty’s Council in this dominion, in whom the love of 
man and the love of God so restrained and enforced each 
other, and so invigorated the mental power in general, as 
not only to defend him from the vices and follies of his 
age and country, but also to render it a matter of difficult 
decision in what part of laudable conduct he most ex- 
celled, whether in tender or endearing accomplishments 
of domestic life, or in the more arduous duties of a wider 
circuit; whether as a neighbour, a gentleman, or a 
| magistrate; whether in the graces of hospitality or piety. 
| Reader, if you feel the spirit of that exalted ardour which, 
aspiring to the felicity of conscious virtue, animated that 
|... relating. . . ine admonitions, ‘perform the task and 
| respect the distinction of the righteous man. Ob. 19th 
| Nov., An. Dom. 1772, Ztatis 61.’ 














“ On another gravestone I found, — 
“*Here lieth interred the body of Mary Sansum, who 
| departed life the 23d of Oct., 1780, aged 23 years.” 


* And on another, — 
“<¢ Here lieth the body of Jane Frank, the daughter of 
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Mr. Wm. Routh, of Kirklington, in Yorkshire. She died 
ou her passage at sea April 26, and was interred May 28, 
1753, aged 28 years.” 

D. 


A Fact ror Grorocists. — A large block of 
rock, exceedingly hard, covered over with minor 


swellings, or bulgings, of a dark-brown colour, | 


and smooth surface, of the calculated weight of 
four or five tons, has been recently found in 
marl, on the S.W. outskirts of the city of Win- 
chester, about 2 feet 6 inches beneath the surface, 


in digging for the foundation of a new house. | 


The huge stranger is quite alien to this locality, 
which abounds in chalk. 

It has the appearance of having been disrup- 
tured from some kindred bed of rock, as it mani- 
festly has a base 5 feet 3 inches by 4 feet 5 ex- 
treme, from which it shapes off all round to a blunt 
ridge. “So placed, it stands 4 feet high, while its 
circumference is about 13 feet. It lay, it seems, 
on its side, and the bed in which the monster 
lay presented a perfect cast of the same, and 
looked like brown plaster, so that when the rock 
settled in the same, it must have been in a moist 
pliant state. What mighty process or convulsion 
of nature, countless ages ago, could thus have 
rent this rock from its kindred bed, and banished 
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Anonymous Works.—Can any reader name 
the authors of the following ? — 

1. Poems ; Odes and Elegies. Glasgow : Chap- 
man, 1810. The author must at this time have 
been an old man, for I identify him as a writer of 


poetry in Ruddiman’s Magazine as far back as 
1773, when he signed himself “ M., Carse of 


Gowrie.” 

2. Fugitive Pieces, written during a Residence 
in Foreign Parts, 8vo, pp. 82. ‘This is all the 
title. On the back : — 

“A few copies of the following pieces are printed at 
the desire of two or three friends. If they should happen 
to fall into the hands of any one to whom they will not 
afford any amusement, it is at least hoped they will not 
furnish any cause of disgust.” 


| The first half of the volume is “ A Journal” of a 


it to this its distant resting-place ? or rolled it up | 


the vale of the Itchen ? 

Fortunately it has fallen into the hands of a 
gentleman (one of the Masters of the College), 
who will preserve it. A. V. W. 


Watxer’s “ Surrertnes or toe Crerery.” —It 
might be useful to supplement Walker's Attempt 
by netices of evidence referring to the subject. 
To begin with, I would mention an interesting 
account of the Rev. Stephen Nettles, minister of 
Lexden, given in Gent.’s Mag. (New Series), xlvi. 
500 (Oct. 1856). Walker says he “ was unable to 
learn the particulars of his ill-usage.” C.J. Rt. 





Queries, 


Tue American Partaipce. — Cobbett in his 
Rural Rides, p- 128, writes — 

“T am very happy to hear that that beautiful little 
bird the American Partridge has been introduced with 
success to this neighbourhood, by Mr. Leech at Lea (in 
Wiltshire). 
ling this summer (1822). They are a beautiful little par- 
tridge, and extremely interesting in all their manners.” 

Will any of your Wiltshire readers please inform 
me, through your medium, if this interesting par- 
tridge is found in numbers in that or the adjoin- 
ing counties, and is it preserved, or included in 


I am told that they have been heard whist- | 


the list of game birds, or left to breed as other | 


birds, and charm by their whistling ? 
Fra. Mewnurn. 
Larchfield, Darlington. 


run through Portugal, commencing June 5, 1787 ; 
the remainder is poetical. ‘The author speaks 
of his pupils, and his happy days at St. John’s 
College. 

3. Poems, consisting of Tales, Fables, Epigrams, 
§'c., by Nobody. A lively volume, 12mo. London, 
and ‘I’. Saint, Newcastle, 1770. A. G. 

Bacon’s Essays.—In his Essay “Of Envy,” 
Bacon says, “There is no other cure of Envy but 
the cure of Witchcraft; and that is, to remove the 
Lot, as they call it, and to lay it upon another.” 

Again, in the Essays “ Of Wisedome for a Man's 
selfe,” “It is the Wisedome of Crocodiles, that 
shed tears, when they would devoure.” 

Can any of your readers supply me with illus- 
trations of these two passages? I have been 
unable at present to trace the practice referred to 
in the former, W. A. Wricur. 

Cambridge. 


James Biss, M.D.—I should be glad of inform- 
ation respecting this physician ; who was, I believe, 
a benefactor to Wadham and All Souls’ Colleges, 
Oxford. He was born about 1670, and was a 
member of the former Society. C.J. R. 


Isaac Hawxtns Brown. —In The Letters of 
Peter Plymley, I find the following foot-note : — 

“In the third year of his present Majesty, and in 
the thirtieth of his own age, Mr. Isaac Hawkins Brown, 
then upon his travels, danced one evening at the Court 
of Naples. His dress was a volcano silk with lava but- 
tons. Whether (as the Neapolitan wits said) be had 
studied dancing under St. Vitus, or whether David, 
dancing in a linen vest, was his model, is not known; 
but Mr. Brown danced with such inconceivable alacrity 
and vigour, that he threw the Queen of Naples into con- 
vulsions of laughter, which terminated in a miscarriage, 
and changed the dynasty of the Neapolitan throne.” 


Is there any foundation for this statement? If 
so, what ? T. LAmpray,. 

18, Clement’s Inn. 

Cuvurcu Nores ny a Monx or Rocue Anney. 
Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” point out 
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the resting place of a very curious volume of | 


Church Notes, said to be compiled by a monk of | 


Roche Abbey ? It was in the possession of a Mr. 
Edward Canby, of Thorne, Yorkshire, in 1720, 
when the Rev. Ab. De La Pryme, F.R.S., made a 
partial manuscript of its contents. He mentions 
that it was bound up with other MS. matter. It 
may assist to mention that Mr. Mordecai Cutts, of 
Thorne, was Mr. Canby’s grandson, and died 1787. 
Henry Moopy. 


Correct Armory.—Can any of your heraldic | 1 
turday Review, the writer observes : — 


correspondents inform me whether a coat is cor- 
rect armory which has the field and chief “or” 
and “argent,” i. e. metal on metal? Or, whether 
there is such a charge as “parti per chief.” 
Leigh’s Accidence of Armorie, date 1612, p. 180, 
gives an instance in which this must often occur : 
that of a daughter who is heiress to her mother 
(also an heiress), and not to her father ; to whom 
he assigns her maternal coat, with the arms of her 
father on chief. Burke would put the father's 
arms on a canton; but in either case metal on 
metal, or colour on colour, would often occur. 
ELpMeti. 


De vIstz or De Insuta Famity. — What is 
the most authentic sources of information to trace 
the branches of the family of De Insuli or De 
I'Isle, or Warren de l'Isle? Some English fami- 
lies are named as being descended from Warren 
(Earl Warrenne, the Conqueror's brother-in-law), 
others from Bryan de I'[sle, who had lands at 


Bryanstone, Dorset ; others from Wm. de I'Isle. | 
| Souls, 


Any information respecting these families or 
branches will be thankfully accepted? Also, as 
to the point whether the Lisles of Upway, several 
of whom bore the name of Warren, were of any 
branch of the De Insula family ? C. 


“Dustin anp Lonpon Macazine.”— Who was 
the editor of this magazine (4 vols. 8vo, London, 
1825—1828) ? Apbuba. 


Eriagrams or Martiat.—In 1773 there was 
published, by Wilkie, a farrago entitled Epigrams 
of Martial, §c., with Mottos from Horace, §&c., 
translated, imitated, and addressed to the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry ; with Notes, Moral, Historical, 
Explanatory,and Humorous; by the Rev. Mr. Scott, 
M.A., late of Trinity College, Cambridge. Dedi- 
cated to Garrick, Colman, and Foote. This at first 
sight would seem to be a production of the Rev. 
James Scott ; but looking to the contents, may it 
not be satirical upon Andti-Sejanus alias Old Sly- 
boots? I have another copy, without Scott's 
name, with a title better befitting the work : — 

“ The Wit's Miscellany ; or a Companion for the Choice 
Spirits. Consisting of a great Variety of odd and un- 
common Epigrams, Facetious Drolleries, Whimsical Mot- 
tos, Merry Tales, Fables, &c. All calculated for the 
Entertainment and Diversion of Good Company, and to 


Printed for the Author, and sold to anybody 
that will buy it,” &e., 1774. 

Is this a re-issue? Or is it the title of some 
other book, which a former proprietor may have 
substituted as the more appropriate? On the 
paper cover of the first is written “ Mr. Garrick”; 
and on the fly-leaf, “Ex dono Auctoris—Major 
Old-Fox, Dec. 31, 1772.” J. 0. 


Eccentricitres oF Mopern Renicionism. — 


London: 


| In the concluding paragraph of an article on “The 


| working religion. 


O-Christians ” just published (July 5) in The Sa- 


“Considering that Dr. Cumming is a recognised 
preacher, and is accredited by The Times, and that Mr. 
Congreve not long since inaugurated a temple for M. 
Comte’s worship at Wandsworth, and that Johanna 
Southcote is a fact of recent history, and that the Quar- 
terly Review has adopted the Irish Revivals, and that 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of English Christians have 
accepted the Book of Mormon and the religion of Joe 
Smith, and that some forty or fifty years ago Mr. Tay- 
lor, the Platonist, sacrificed a ram to Jupiter in his b: ack 
parlour at Walworth, we should not be at all surprised 
if Mr. Mann, the Registrar, had to chronicle in the next 
census of English sects the ‘ O-Christian’ as an actual 
It is not the only, if the strangest, 


| Neo-Christianity which we owe to this nineteenth cen- 


| Bodies. 


pass a Winter Evening in Mirth and Good Humour. 


tury.” 

I shall be glad to get some detailed information 
about the “temple” for the Positive Philosophers * 
at Wandsworth? I would also ask, what authority 
is there for the story about Taylor the Platonist ? 

The article referred to is a review of a most ex- 
traordinary work entitled — 

“ Miranda. A Book divided into Three Parts, entitled 
Numbers, Stars; on the Neo-Christian Religion. 
With Confirmations of the Old and New Doctrines of 
Christ, from Wonders hitherto unheeded in the Words 
and Divisions of the Bible; of the Facts and Dates of 
History ; and in the Position and Motions of the Celestial 
Vol. I. containing Parts 1. and. Printed and 
published by James Morgan, 48, Upper Marylebone 
Street, London.” 

E1gi0NNACH. 

Str Tuomas Mepe.—There is in the north aisle 
of the Chancel of St. Mary, Redcliffe church, 
Bristol, a large tomb to the memory of Sir 
Thomas Mede and his brother Philip, the former 
of whom was bailiff of Bristol in 1438, and sheriff 
in 1452, and had a residence in the parish of 
Wraxall, in the county of Somerset. Can any of 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” give me any account of 
the descendants of either of these gentlemen, and 
who at present is their representative ? J. T. 

F. N.’s Resetrion Rewarpep.—I have in my 
possession a small quarto manuscript, entitled, 

“ Rebellion rewarded, being an account of the affairs in 
my after the Restoration of King Charles 2°¢ in 

660. 
It is in the form of a letter, containing thirty 





* See a review of a curious pamphlet on “ Religious Posi- 
tivism” in The Saturday Review, July 20, 1857, vol. 
p. 567. 
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closely-written pages, and signed at the end 
F.N. 

Can any of your correspondents give me in- 
formation regarding it, whether it has ever been 
published, and who the writer F. N. may have 
been ? Tuos. E. Winnincton. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 

Oscoop Famiry. — Can any of your numerous 
readers give me information of the family of 
Osgood? There are very few of the name in 
England at present, but the descendants of Chris- 
topher and John Osgood are numerous in the 
United States. 

At the time of Domesday survey, the Osgots 
and Osgods were found in nearly half the coun- 
ties of England. In more modern times, the 
Osgoods were chiefly settled in Hants and Wilts. 
I have a pedigree of one branch of the family, 


settled at Marlborough, Wilts, and commencing | 


about 1600, in which occurs the name of Christo- 
pher; but I am not prepared to say if he is the 
same as the one previously referred to, who was 
admitted freeman by the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, May 6, 1635 ; and who settled at Ipswich, 
in New England, shortly after. John Osgood is 
said to have emigrated from Andover, Hants, and 
to have been born July 23, 1595. He was ad- 
mitted freeman by the Massachusetts’ General 
Court, May 22, 1639; and settled at Andover, 
Massachusetts, in or before 1645. 

Another John Osgood, of Low Leighton, Essex, 
and of Whitehart Court, Gracechurch, leased 
ground in Plough Court, Lombard Street, in 1669, 
and built Nos. 2 and 3. His estates descended by 
marriage to the Hanburys. 

John Osgood, of Andover, Massachusetts, 
brought with him from England the arms of his 
family as follows, worked in tapestry or worsted : 
Or, three garbs; the crest the same as given be- 
low. Berry's Encyclopedia states the arms of 
Osgood of London to be: Argent, three garbs 
within a double tressure, flory and counterflory, 
gules. Crest. A demi-lion rampant proper, sup- 
porting a garb, gules. Probably the first are the 
original arms. Oo. 


PeeraGe or 1720.—Who was the compiler of a 
Peerage (small 24mo demy, with plates of the 
arms, &c.) of this date? And is there any earlier 
edition ? Uvyte. 

Capetown, S.A. 

Porter anp Lumvey Famuies.— Archbishop 
Potter related to a family named Lumley of Car!- 
ton-Miniot, near Thirsk. What was the connec- 
tion, and of what family were the Lumleys? Any 
particulars respecting them will oblige ? 

ELpMeti. 

Quotations. — Will any correspondent kindly 
state the writer of the following lines, and in what 
work they may be found ? 
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“For wounds like these Christ is the only cure! 
Go, speak thou to them of the world to come, 
Where friends shall meet and know each other's face ; 
Say less than this, and say it to the winds,” 
Ii. 


Where are the following lines to be found ? 
“See in Beren’s (?) pool reflected 
Wave the cattle’s graceful shapes ; 
And Murillo’s soft boy-faces 
Shine amid the sunny grapes.” 
S. O. M. 

Cork. 

Resurrection Hymn. — Can any reader of 
“N.& Q.” acquainted with the various editions 
of Tate and Brady's Version of the Psalms, kindly 
state at what period the hymn commencing “Jesus 
Christ is risen to-day” was appended, and (if 
known) who composed it ? 

In the seventh edition of A Supplement to the 
New Version of Psalms, by Dr. Brady and Mr. 
Tate, 1712, this hymn does not appear, so that it 


| must have been added in some subsequent edition. 





Daniev SEDGWICK. 

Sun Street, City. 

Sypserrr.—In the Commissariat of Edinburgh, 
there are the following entries : —~ 

“1631. May 4. William Sydserff of Ruchlaw, par. of 
Stentoun, Haddington.” 

“1670. May 19. Sir Archibald Sydserff, Mer. bur. of 
Edin.” 

The above surname, being very uncommon, I 
should be glad to have an explanation of its 
origin. In the above registers are many other 
curious names, with their evident variations, as 
“ Hangitside” for the present Handaside, or Han- 
disyde, and others, in which the letters g and z 
are used apparently indifferently. SPAL. 


Ancient Snuirps.—In the Rotuli Normannie, 
5 Henry V., 1417, are mentioned the names of 
nearly every kind of ship then in use. Among 


| others, Helebotes, Farecosts, Coggeships, Balin- 





geres, and Collets. Information is requested re- 

garding the form and other particulars of these 

vessels, and the derivation of the names. 
DespicHapo. 


Srexr. — What is the origin of the word spehe, 
which is attached to the names of various places 
in England, ex. gr. Bamford Speke? It is also 
given to one very ancient locality in Lancashire, 
without any prefix. T. 


Sr. Paut’s Scnoon.— The scholars of St Paul's 
School acted, in 1770, Abradates and Panthea, a 
play. Are the names of the actors given in any 
of the newspapers or magazines of the day? Is 
this the last occasion of a play acted at St. Paul’s 
School ? ZETA. 


A Srrance Strory.— The following was told 
me the other day. Can any of your readers vouch 
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for the correctness, and let me know when it oc- | 
curred ? 

During the assizes at Exeter (?) Judge Bol- 
land presided at atrial for murder. The evidence | 
left no doubt as to the guilt of the man in the 
dock. To the astonishment of everybody the | 
jury acquitted him. That night the judge was 
dining alone; a man who wished to see him was | 
admitted. “I am going to tell you something 
which I wish you not to reveal for three days.” 
‘The judge agreed to this. “ Well, sir,” he con- 
tinued, “Iam the man who committed the mur- 
der. It was not the man who was tried this 
morning. I was foreman of the jury, and from 
knowing all the circumstances of the case, I 
pointed out to the jury various discrepancies in | 
the evidence, and got them to bring in a verdict 
of not guilty. ‘Tomorrow I leave for America, 
but make this confession to you in case anybody 
else should be charged with the murder.” He | 


P. E. A. 


Tue Bev or Ware.—In vol. v. of the 1" S, of 
“N. & Q.” p. 128, there is an inquiry as to the 
history of this celebrated bedstead, to which the 
mere allusion of Shakspeare has given immor- 
tality. The reply (p. 213) refers the querist to 
an engraving which Mr. Knight, in his edition of 
the 7'welfth Night, has offered, as better than any 
“description.” But still the original query re- 
mains unanswered: What is the history of this 
relic? When and for whom was it made? Why 
of such huge dimensions? and whence did it de- 
scend into its present depository, the Crown and 


Bull Inn, at Ware. J. E. T. 


was not heard of again. 


Wurteneap Famiry.—Will any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” be pleased to say, is “ Whitehead ” 
Saxon or Norman? “ Pengwyn” is the Welsh, 
and has Winne anything to do with it? Their 
arms are 3 fleur de lys, which is said to have 
originated in 481, with Clovis, after the battle of 
Talbiac and his marriage with Clotilde. 

I never found any of these people assume any 
rank ; and imagine they originated at Bury, in 
Lancashire. 

In 1300 Nicholaus Whitehead, or Whyteheved, 
was “ manucaptor” of Gilbartus de Donale Citi- 
zen, returned for York 28 Edw. I.; and 

In 1302 Johannes Whyteheved, manucaptor of | 
Willielmus de Wanton, knight of the shire, re- 
turned for Gloucester 30 Edw. I.; and 

Johannes Whyteheved, burgess, ‘returned for 
Truro, Parliament at Northampton, in 15 days of 
St. Michl., Oct. 13, 1 Edw. II. 

Next I find in an old poem, translated from the 
Breton, that a chronicle of the drowning of the 
“ Kaer-is,” in Armorica, in the fifth century, was 
recited by Thomas Pen-venn, that is “ Whitehead,” 
a peasant of ‘Tregunk, which induces me to think 
the Whiteheads were ancient British, who went to | 


Armorica, and returned perhaps with the Con- 
queror, and so got the fleur de lys, T. W. 





Queries with Answers. 


Penny Post.—The penny postage system was 
introduced, I believe, in 1840; but in a volume 


| of State Poems, published in 1697, and in which 
I 


the names of Milton, Prior, Lord Rochester, &c., 
appear as authors, I find a poem “ On the late 
Invention of the Penny Post by Mr. Dockwra.” 
Can you tell me if the system then introduced 
was similar in every respect to that now in use? 

The poem concludes : — 

“ Hail mighty Dockwra, son of Art! 
With Flavio, Middleton, or Swart, 
In the foremost ranks of Fame, 
Thou shalt fix thy lasting Name: 
Nor new Inventor's Fate thee hurt, 
To be damned or beggar’d for’t.” 

It is curious to find that a system, possessing 
such manifest advantages in these days, should 
have been tried and abandoned so much earlier. 
The difficulties and expense attending the trans- 
mission of mails, doubtless occasioned the cessa- 
tion of the undertaking. li. ‘Turner. 

{In The First Report of the 
Post Office, presented to Parliament in 1856, very full 
and curious details will be found illustrative of the his- 
tory of the Post Office. From this report, p. 11, we 
learn that, “in 1683, a Penny Post for the conveyance of 
letters and small parcels about London and its suburbs 
was set up by Robert Murray, an upholsterer, who 
assigned the same to William Dockwra, This was de- 
nounced by the ultra-Protestant party as a contrivance 
of the Jesuits; and it was alleged that, if the bags were 


ostmaster- General on the 


| examined, they would be found full of Popish Plots. . .. 


Dockwra seems to have conducted his undertaking with 
success for some years, till its profits excited the envy of 
the Government, who seized it on the ground of its being 
an infringement of the rights of the Crown; though a 
Pension of 200/. a-year was afterwards granted to Dockwra 
by way of Compensation. This was the origin of the 
London District Post, of which Dockwra was subse- 
quently appointed Controller. . . . In 1698 Dockwra was 
removed from the office on a charge of mismanagement.” 
The particulars of this charge will be found in the same 
Report (pp. 12, 13,) where we are told that, in 1708, an 
attempt was made by Mr. Povey to establish a Halfpenny 
Post in opposition to the Official Penny Post; but this 
enterprise, like Dockwra’s, was suppressed by law. ] 


Pappineton: Breap anp Curgese LAnps. — 

“Sunday, 18 Dec. 1787. This day, according to annual 
custom, bread and cheese were thrown from Paddington 
steeple to the populace, agreeable to the will of two 
women, who were relieved there with bread and cheese 
when they were almost starved; and Providence after- 
wards favouring them, they left an estate in that parish 
to continue the custom for ever on that day.” — London 
Magazine, Dec. 1737, p. 705. 

“ Mr. Lysons informs us, that ‘Some lands said to have 
been given by two maiden gentlewomen for the purpose 
of distributing bread, cheese, and beer among the inhabi- 
tants (of Paddington) on the Sunday before Christmas 
Day, are now let at 21/. per annum. The bread was 
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for, and part of it is still distributed in that way.’”— 
Hughson’s London, §c., 1809, vol. vi. p. 440. 

“Among the parochial charities (of Paddington) the 
anniversary festival of an Abbot of Westminster is thought | 
to explain ‘the Bread and Cheese Lands;’ and until | 
1838, in accordance with a bequest, bread and cheese | 
were thrown from the steeple of St. Mary’s church, to be | 
scrambled for in the churchyard.” — Timbs’s Curiosities of | 
London, 1855, p. 563. 

These “ Bread and Cheese Lands” in Padding- 
ton, which were worth 212 a-year when Lysons 
wrote (sixty years ago), and w hen Paddington was 
“contiguous to the metropolis,” but “ containing 
many rural spots which appeared as retired as if 
at a distance of many miles,” are probably of suffi- 
cient value now to provide bread and cheese to a 
very considerable extent indeed! It would be 
interesting to know where these lands are situated ; 
and in what manner the bread and cheese are now 
distributed amongst “the populace.” There is 
nothing in Dugdale in connection with the West- 
minster Abbey Lands in the parish, or in the ad- 
joining hamlet of Kilburn, to bear out any such 
hypothesis as that hinted at by Mr. —_, 

S. I. IL. 


[The bread and cheese lands consist of three parcels: 
1. A piece of arable land lying in the common field, | 
called Bayswater-field, containing 25 acres. 2. Another 
piece of land (formerly two) containing one acre, two 
roods, and twenty-four perches, lying on the south-west 
side of the Harrow road at Westbourne Green. 3. Ano- 
ther piece of meadow or pasture land, lying near Black 
Lion Lane, containing one acre or thereabouts. With 
the rents of this land it was formerly the custom to pur- 
chase bread and cheese, which, on the Sunday before 
Christmas, were thrown down from the church among 
the poor assembled in the churchyard. Latterly, a less | 
objectionable mode of distribution has been adopted: 
bread and coals are now given by the minister and parish 
oflicers to poor families inhabiting the parish, of whom a 
list is made out annually for the churchwardens, stating 
their residence and occupation, and the number of chil- | 
dren under ten years of age: and much care is taken in 
selecting those to receive this gift who are most de- 
serving. One or two four-pound loaves, and one or two | 
bushels of coals are given to each family, according to its 
number. No distinction is made between parishioners 
and unsettled resident poor, nor between such as do not 
receive parochial relief. For a more extended account of 
this bequest consult Wm. Robins’s Paddington: Past and 
Present, pp. 62-64, and the Report of the Commissioners 
concerning Charities, 1826.) | 

Lorp anp Lapy Henry Stuart. — Cobbett, in 
his delightful volume of Rural Rides, p. 73, | 
writes: — 

“I could not pass by the Grange Park (Alexander 
Baring’s residence) without thinking of Lord and Lady | 
Henry Stuart, whose lives and deaths surpassed what we 
read of in the most sentimental romances. Very few things 
that I have met with in my life ever filled me with sorrow 
equal to that which I felt at the death of this most virtu- 
ous and most amiable pair.” 

Will you, or any of your readers, please refer | 
me to any work in which I shall find a memoir of 
this “most virtuous and amiable pair”? ‘There | 


| 
formerly thrown from the church steeple to be scrambled 
| 
} 
| 


| very long-legged, and swift as a good lurcher.” 


must have been something peculiar in their cha- 
racters to call forth so enviable an eulogium from 
the pen of Mr. Cobbett. But, I may observe, 
where he does indulge in praise, it is richly merited. 
Fra. Mewsurn. 
Larchfield, Darlington. 


[This appears to be only an expression of personal 
friendship towards an amiable couple. Cobbett met with 


| Lord Henry Stuart in America, and when he left that 


country in 1800, presented his Lordship with “a small- 
headed and sharp-nosed pointer, hair as fine as that of a 
greyhound, little and short ears, very light in the body, 
(Rural 
Rides, p. 275.) Lord Henry Stuart was the fifth son of 
the Marquis of Bute, and married July 1, 1802, Gertrude- 
Emelia Villiers, sole heiress of George Villiers, last Earl 
of Grandison. Lord Henry died at Waldershare in Kent 
on the 11th August, 1809, and his lady on the 30th of 
the same month at the Bull Inn on Shooter’s Hill on her 
way to town. They were both interred in the family vault 
at Cardiff Castle. ] , 


Beeizesus’s Letter: tus WiLL or THE 
Devi (3™ S. ii. 6.)—The curious tract of which 
your correspondent J. M. gives an account re- 
minds me of a little black-letter book which I 
once saw at Bp. Cosin’s Library, Durham. The 
title was as follows: — 

“@ The Wyll of the Devyll, with his x detestable 
Commaundementes; directed to his obedient and accursed 
Chyldren, and the Rewarde promised to all suche as obe- 
diently will endeuer themselues to fulfill them. Verye 
necessarie to be read and well considered of all Chris- 
tians. 

“ ¢ Imprinted at London by Richarde Johnes,” 


The copy I saw was apparently incomplete, and 
terminated thus : — 


“@ Written to our faithfull Secretaryes Iobgoblin 
Rawhed and Bloodybone; in the spitefull audience of 
all the court of Hell, Teste meipso, 

°@ Tie. . 

An extract will give your readers some idea 
of the style in which it is written : — 

“Item: I geue to everyche of the cheefest men of 
Lawe, a Moyle, to bringe hym to Hell, and two right 
handes to helpe himselfe withall, to take money of bothe 
parties: And to euery of these Pety bouget mé of law and 
Tearmers, a couple of Geldynges for hym and his man to 
ryde up & downe, & a Bouget to put their Sup penas in, 
to cracke the poore men withall in the cuntrey.” 


Is the author of this quaint production known, 
or the circumstances under which it was brought 
out? I suppose the date was about 1590. 

C.J. R. 


[Forty copies of this very rare work were reprinted at 
Edinburgh about the year 1825, to which the Editor has 
prefixed the following “ Notice” :—“ Although the Devil’s 
Will has been assigned to George Gascoigne, the claim 
put in for him rests on rather a slight foundation. It is 
said ‘that a copy appears to have been in the library of 
the Hon. Topham Beauclerk. See Paterson’s Catal. 
Bibl. Beauclerk, 1781, Part 1. No. 4137, where it is as- 
cribed to George Gascoigne.’ (See Gascoigne’s Princely 
Pleasures, &c. ed. 1821, Introductory Preface, p. 17.) 








‘ 


Upon this authority it is inserted in the list of Gas- 
coigne’s works given in the British Bibliographer, i. 80. 
It is by no means impossible that Gascoigne may have 
been the author, but there are various circumstances 
which militate against this supposition. The indefati- 
gable Anthony Wood makes no mention of such a pro- 
duction; and in Whetstone’s Poetical Life no notice is 
taken, or allusion made to it. In addition to which, it 
is to be remarked, that Gascoigne uniformly puts his 
name to all his publications; and although the piece in 
question is satirical, still the satire is general, and by no 
means so personal as it isin the Steele Glas, of which 
poem Gascoigne makes no scruple to avow himself the 
author. The Devil’s Willis a very curious performance, 
and merits preservation as a severe, but tolerably just 
satire upon existing habits. It derives no little interest 
from its minute catalogue of the vices of the time.” 
There is a copy of the original work in the Advocates’ 
Library. } 

Mepatet or Queen Anne.—I have a medalet 
struck on very thin brass, about the size of a 
florin. Obv. The bust of Queen Anne: legend, 
“ Anna D. G. Mag. Br. Fr. Et Hib. R.;" beneath 
the bust, the letters “I. D.R.” Rev. The front 
elevation of a church, with three cupolas ; legend, 
“Eccles. Angl. Fundamentum Quietis Nostre.” 
Would some reader kindly inform me on what 
occasion was this medalet struck ? R. C, 


Cork. 


[This medalet of Queen Anne is a High Church medal, | 


struck probably about the time of Sacheverell. Similar 
reverses will be found on medalets of other sovereigns, 
viz. George L. &c. &c.} 


Mepat or Apmrrat Vernon. — My gardener 
has brought me a medal, which he dug up in my 
garden. On one side is a naval officer, ship, and 
cannon, with an inscription: “ The British Glory 
reviv'd by Admiral Vernon.” 
ships and a fort, surrounded by the words: “ Who 
took Porto Bello with Six Ships only, Nov. 22, 
1739.” The medal is as good as new. Is it at 
all rare ? C. J. R. 


(This was struck upon the taking of Porto Bello. 
Vernon was a strong opponent of Walpole and his pacific 
measures. He rashly declared in the House of Commons 
that he could take Porto Bello with six ships. He was 
taken at his word and he kept it, and at once became 
the idol of the populace. The medal is of abominable 
workmanship, but such was the demand for it that up- 
wards of 100 varieties of it are in the national collection 
in the British Museum. ] 





Replies. 
DREWSTEIGNTON CROMLECH. 
(3"¢ S. ii. 27.) 
In reply to the Query as to the above, I will 


first remark that, in my opinion, the cause of the | 


fall is not to be ascribed “to foul play.” Living 
in the next parish, I often visit the cromlech, 
I was at it for a considerable time three days 


before its fall, and then there were no signs of | 
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On the other six | 


[34 S. IL. Jury 26, 62. 





the earth being disturbed about the upright stones; 
and when I visited it again, within a few days, no 
change appeared to have taken place, save that 
which was evidently caused by the fall. The 
quoit, prior to the accident, rested on the tops of 
of two stones, and against the sloping side of the 
upper part of the third. In Lysons’s Devonshire, 
p- eceviii., there is a woodcut showing the quoit 
resting on the two stones; the manner in which it 
rested against the third is not there seen. The 
cause of the fall I consider to have been this: 
the heavy quoit has acted as a wedge on the stone 
against which it rested (and which still remains), 
and has pushed it a few inches backwards; the 
ground, which is a light granite gravel, being 
saturated by the unusually long rains of this 
spring, and thus rendered softer than usual; the 
giving way of this stone would cause the quoit to 
move forwards, and it would draw with it the two 
stones on which it rested. The action on these 
two stones was clearly seen at the time of the 
accident. One stone (that on the left hand in the 
woodcut) was only about eighteen inches in the 
| ground, and this has been drawn over; the other 
(that to the right) was of weak coarse granite; 
this was moved a little, and then it broke off near 
the surface of the ground. As the fall of this — 
I believe the only perfect cromlech in Devon- 
shire — has caused much regret, I have occupied 
a considerable space in stating what I consider to 
have been the cause; and the above is the result 
of a very careful examination made shortly after 
the accident. Probably if the green sward had 
been preserved for a few yards round the crom- 
lech the fall would not have taken place ; but the 
field has been in tillage, and the support has been 
diminished by the gradual lowering of the sur- 
face thereby, and the action of Dartmoor storms 
| on the broken up soil, in which the upright stones 
| had but a slight hold. On the day of the fall, the 
wind was unusually violent. An able stone-mason 
in this town was instructed by a gentleman residing 
in the parish of Drewsteignton shortly after the 
fall to make the needful examinations preparatory 
to restoring the cromlech, and I believe that it is 
intended to proceed with the same as soon as the 
corn crop, which now surrounds it, is removed. 
| I had taken several outline drawings of the crom- 
| lech before it fell, so fortunately exact working- 
drawings exist by which it can be replaced. 
G. Wareinc Onmerop. 


Chagford, near Exeter. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ATHENIAN MANSION, 
(3"¢ S. i. 386.) 
All that is known, and much which has been 


guessed, about Athenian mansions, may be found 
in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
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Antiquities, art. “ House (Greek).” One such as 
that described in the extract would probably have 
brought upon its occupier that species of income- 
tax called Liturgies, and vividly described by 
Mr. Mitchell in the preface to his edition of the 
Vespe, p- ix. 

I do not often intrude criticism into “N. & Q.” 


but I feel obliged to dissent from S. T. G.'s | 


opinion that Mr. Mitchell is “a faithful trans- 
lator.” 
and that the nearest —the first two lines cf Zhe 
Wasps : — 

“ Sosias. Why, Xanthias, my tov (shakes him), why 
what ails the ‘poor boy ? Some affection upon him is 
creeping.’ 

“ NXanthias, These eyes (rubbing them) so much ache, 
that (yawns) a lesson they take in the (yawns) sweet 
little science of sleeping.” 

“ Sosias. Odros, ti rdoxers, & eaxddaov Zavbia; 

“ Nanthias. @vdax)w Katadvew vuxtepwiy diddoxnoua.” 

vv. 1,2. 

The first line is diffusely paraphrased, the 
second is not translated at all. Mr. Mitchell in 
a note cites Aristotle (Polit. v. 8), which shows 
that he knew the meaning of gvAakhy raradvew, 
and put in something else. Llis stage directions 
are equally unwarranted ; — 

“A magnificent mansion, with a large net spread over 
its noble fore-court, occupies the stage. The bristling of 
spears, and the occasional appearance of armed centries 
from its spacious avenues, show that a strict surveillance 
is kept over some prisoner lodged within it. Before the 
door stand two slaves in mock suits of Phrygian armour, 
and with spits in their hands instead of spears. A plen- 
tiful supply of flasks, cups, and goblets on the stage, 
shows on what materials the fatigues of the night-watch 
have hitherto been supported, but even these now prove 
inefficient.” 

So far as we can gather from the play, Bdely- 
cleon is a gentleman in good circumstances, whose 
father has no pecuniary temptation to serve as a 
dicast, but the way in which he describes the 
influence which the triobulum had on his coming 
home, v. 603, does not indicate a family of great 
wealth. For the “ armed centries” the only autho- 
rity is Philocleon’s telling the chorus — 

“Nov 5€ tiv GrAdos 
“Avdpes dwAirat Siaratduevor 
Kara tas 3:dd80us oxomwmpotvra, 
Tw 82 bu abrav ém) raicr Odipas 
“Qowep ue adi xpea KAdbacay 
Tnpovow exovr’ d8eXloKxous.”—VV. 359—364. 

The hoplites are “in buckram suits.” The real 
guards are Sosias and Xanthias, by whom (v. 5) 
Philocleon is watched, and who would not have 
been so careful to keep each other awake, had 
armed men traversed the passages. The reference 
to Sabazios (v. 9) shows they had been drinking; 
but there is no more warrant for the “ flasks, 
cups, and goblets” on the stage, than for the 
somewhat contradictory direction for Sosias to 


At present I quote only one example, 
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“ apply his pitcher to his mouth,” and Xanthias 
his * flask.” 


Sosias and Xanthias have been sleeping. Mr. 


| Mitchell makes each sleep and dream “ for the 


course of four or five lines” on the stage after 
the play has begun. I have looked into other 
translations and commentaries, and I believe that 
he is original in that view. 

I have confined myself to the opening of the 
Vespa, and, I think have shown that, so far, 
Mr. Mitchell is not a “ faithful translator.” There 
yet is more behind, but I have already taken as 
much space as I can expect. Mr, Mitchell's notes 
are learned and valuable; he understood and 
admired his author; but there was one merit which 
he seems not to have felt —condensation. He 
seldom gives us Aristophanes, and very often 
something totally different ; but his versification 
is good, and his matter generally spirited and 
sometimes Aristophanic. I. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 





CURIOUS CHARACTERS IN GERARD LEGH. 
(3" S. ii. 9.) 
These are the cabalistic characters called by 


| the Rabbins “the passing of the river,” mixed 


| tial writing,” 





with other cabalistic characters called the “ celes- 
and others called “ Notariacon.” 
The language is probably Rabbinical Hebrew. 
There are, however, two difficulties which render 
it almost impossible for any one, except a very 
expert Talmudist, to make out the verses. The 
first is, there is no division of the letters into 
words, ‘The next, that the “ Notariacon” points 
are wanted; so that most of the characters may 
stand for one of three various letters; thus, L may 
be either p,*, or 8. Had one, two, or three 
points been added it would have been the first, 
second, or third of these letters, reckoned, of 
course, from right to left, as Hebrew is written. 
If any Talmudical scholar would like to try what 
can be made of the verses, I subjoin them in He- 
brew characters; premising that where three 
letters are bracketed together, he may take any 
one of the three, but only one, while the single 
letter must be taken absolutely. If he wishes to 
know more on this subject he will find it in De 
Occulta Philosophia of Henry Cornelius Agrippa, 
lib. iii. cap. xxx., folio, Mechlin, 1533. As the 
line would be too long for the width of your page 
I will give each bracket of the Notariacon by it- 
self, with a number ; and, in transcribing the line 
as it stands in Gerard Legh, will use the number 
instead of writing the three letters over and over 
again. 

Bracket number 1 is (D'S), 2955), 3 (ws. 4 (AD), 
5 (4377). 6 (CODY). 7 yt), 8 DM. and 9 (yD. 

Then bearing in mind that one Ictter only is to 
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be selected from each bracket; and using the 
number instead of writing out each bracket at 
length, the verses will stand thus ; and, if Hebrew, 
as | surmise, will, of course, read from right to 


left. 


6, 4, Y. 3, 4 6, B, 5, % 1, &, 2% 3, 3,9 
8. 5, % 2 (ay-) 2, 3s (ays 3 3, &% % 13,551, B 2 * > 


In the “celestial” alphabet the character for * 
is used in the “ passing the river” for p: what | 
the dots mean I cannot guess. 

Occult writers say the tradition is, that the 
“ Celestial” writing was the earliest Hebrew cha- 
racter; that it was succeeded, in the times of the 
Kings by that called “ Melachim,” or the royal 
writing; then at the Babylonian captivity by that 
called the “ passing of the river” (probably the 
Euphrates) ; and that the present Hebrew character 
was introduced by Ezra. Can any Rabbinical 
scholar inform us further on these matters ? 


A.A. | 


Poets’ Corner. 





DR. JOHNSON ON PUNNING. 
(3"¢ §. i. 371, 498 ; 3° S. ii. 30.) 

“ Leonard. Do you mean to say, Sir, that that aphorism | 
is not in Lord Bacon? Why, I have seen it quoted as his 
in almost every newspaper, and in almost every speech 
in favour of popular education. 

“ Riccabocca. Then that should be a warning to you 
never again to fall into the error of the would-be scholar, 
viz. quote second hand.”—~My Novel, book iv. chap. 19. 

I am very sorry that I should upset the equa- 
nimity of Mr. Doveias ALtrort, but this result 
always ensues, so my experience teaches me, 
when you show that a man’s practice is contrary 
to his theory. He laid down the rule of the 
necessity of “ practically, personally, and in situ 
investigating all the belongings of the objects” 
that attract our attention, but in the two cases to 
which I referred him he does not speak from 
practical or personal experience, but only from 
quotations. In the last instance he says he de- 
layed answering a question because it seemed 
trivial and unimportant. Are we then to presume 
that a saying may be attributed to a great man, 
and its absurdity made current by the use of his 
name? And when the authenticity is questioned, 
are we to be told that it is trivial and unim- 
portant? With regard to his remarks in connec- 
tion with the Pipe Rolls, permit me to say I was 
present, and shared with many the impression | 
that I stated, and I well remember the alacrity 
with which the respected Secretary of the Kent 
Archeological Society replied to him. 

In The Builder of August 10, 1861, there was 
an account of the meeting, from which I extract 
the following :— 


“In the evening Mr. Douglas Allport read a paper on 
Antiquities. The inference drawn by most of his audi- 
tors was that he preferred conjecture to evidence, and | 


| were too dry for general perusal. 


[3r4 S, IL. Jury 26, 62, 


that he did not value the Pipe Rolls and other docu- 
ments of a similar character. This was a strange corol- 
lary to his quotation, ‘ book openeth book.’ It called 
up Mr. Larking, who claimed the greatest value for these 
truly historical evidences. Mr. Allport explained that 
he only meant in their untranslated form, and that they 
‘ i This did not mend 
the matter, as he ought to be aware of the pains taken 


| by Mr. Larking to put in a popular form those papers of 


which he has superintended the publication.” 


But, Mr. Editor, an ample apology is due to 
you from myself. Your correspondent states that 
I ought not to insist on his being severely logical, 
seeing that my style is so flighty and figurative, 
I was not aware of this; but for the future, when 
I venture to put another question through the 
medium of “N. & Q.,” I will endeavour to be as 
solemn and sober as a judge, in the hope that my 
respondents may not have the inductive process 


| of their minds impaired by my frivolity, or their 
| judgments rendered inconsequential by my flights, 


In the paragraph in which your correspondent 
“reverts to the original question, did the great 


| Doctor ever say anything so illogical, &c.,” he 


seems to me to make sad havoe with the law of 
evidence. Because the learned Doctor had an 
aversion to puns, and because he was violent and 
unguarded in his denouncement —ergo, it is more 
than probable that he “ broke out into” the ex- 
pression so generally attributed to him. His- 
toric doubts would soon be settled if you admit 
such an argument as this. In the case of the last 
words of Pitt to which your correspondent alludes, 
they could be easily settled by him, at least to his 
own satisfaction, thus :—Knowing Pitt's patriotism, 


| seeing how many of his financial schemes had not 


answered his expectations, and knowing the 
amount of national debt incurred while he was 
minister, it is more than probable that he “ broke 
out into” the expression “O my country, my 
poor country!” 

With respect to the last request that I should 
give my real name and address, I can see no 
object to be attained by this. I am a very 
humble aspirant for the truth, and I am content 


| to get it by means of a pseudonym; or if I have 


any reason to urge, I would rather that convic- 
tion were enforced by the correctness of my 
conclusions than by the authority of my name. 
On the one hand I am not ambitious to adver- 
tise myself, and on the other, I do not desire to 
contribute to my amour propre that delight which 
we are told arises from seeing one’s name in 
print. CLARRY. 





COVERDALE’S BIBLE. 

(3" S. i. 433 ; ii. 10, 35.) 
If this book be the unique copy of “the ‘lost 
edition” of Tyndale’s Bible, which Mr. Orror 
supposes it to be, a further description of it may 
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be acceptable to such of your readers as are in- 
terested in the subject, and may help to deter- 
mine the question either for or against this 
hypothesis. 

"The size of this quarto is 9} by 64 inches: the 
type being 8 by 53 inches, including the heading 
line, the catch word at the bottom, and the mar- 
ginal references, respectively. The binding, now 
damaged by age, is plain black calf, fairly tooled 
with a leaf from an old Latin Psalter or Service 
Book, with square musical notes and red initial 
letters, pasted inside each cover. The preliminary 
matter is printed, not in columns, but across the 
whole page, except the Calendar ; which, with the 
text itself, is in double columns, with sixty-two 
lines in each column, exclusive of the heading 
line and catch word, as far as chap. vii. ver. 27 
of the Second Book of Esdras inclusive ; after 
which it has sixty-one lines in a column, for the 
most part. The contents are given at the begin- 
ning of every chapter, and there are marginal 
references: each chapter being also marked at 
the side by capital letters, A, B, C, D, &c., 
though not according to space or number of lines, 
but subjects apparently. 

The initial letters throughout both the Old and 
New Testament have, for the most part, the same 
or florigated patterns; and the text of both is 
evidently off the same fount of types, but I cannot 
find, in the initial letters of the Old Testament, 
the three figures mentioned in my last letter. 

There are five title-pages: of which the first, 
for the whole volume, and the last for the New 
Testament, have already been given in “N. & Q.” 
(3 S. i. 406; ii. 10). The first part, contain- 
ing the Pentateuch, occupies eighty-seven folios. 
The second title is this: “ The seconde parte 
of the Byble contaynynge these bookes”; and 


then foliows immediately, on the same page, the | 


list beginning with “‘The booke of Josua,” and 
ending with “ The booke of Hiob” [Job], occu- 
pying one hundred and thirty-two folios, The 


third title-page runs, “ The thyrde parte of the | 


Bible, contaynynge these bookes,” beginning with 
“The Psalter, The prouerbes, Ecclesiastes, Can- 
tica canticorum,” and “The prophetes” —from 
“Esay” to “ Malachy” —of which the colophon 
is, “The ende of the prophecy of Malachy: and 
consequently of all the prophetes,” one hundred 
and fifty folios. The fourth title-page is, ‘The 
volume of the bookes called Hagiographa,” be-~ 
ginning with “‘The thirde booke of Esdras,” 
and ending with “The seconde booke of the 
Machabees,” eighty-eight folios. On the re- 
verse of this fourth title-page is an address, “ To 
the Reader”; stating that whereas these books, 
“whiche are called Hagiographa (because they 
were wont to be redde, not openly and in comen, 
but as it were in secret and aparte), are nether 
founde in the Hebrue nor in the Calde:. . . And 
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that also they are not receaued nor taken as le- 
gittimate and leafull .... we haue separate them 
and set them aside, that they may the better be 
knowen.” In which we may remark, that the rea- 
son is right, but the derivation wrong ; the writer 
having palpably mistaken “ Hagiographa,” for 
“ Apocrypha.” This address, with the heading 
and ending, occupies fifty-four lines; printed, 
not in columns, but across the page; and con- 
cludes with, “So be it.” The Book of Ecclesi- 
asticus has only the second of the two Prologues 
now prefixed to it, but very differently translated. 

The fifth part, or New ‘Testament, occupies one 
hundred and twelve folios, the last folio contain- 
ing part of the Table being lost, except a frag- 
ment. It is curious that in the Bible itself the 
Apocrypha is placed in the usual position ; but 
in the preliminary matter in the “ abbreuiation” 
of the books, the “ Apocripha” (sic) is put be- 
tween the second and third parts, after the Book 
of Esther, as Mr. Orror describes Coverdale’s 
quarto, 

The books have generally the Hebrew name 
given: as, for instance, “ The first boke of Moses, 
called in the Hebrue Beresciith, and in the Latin 
Genesis.” Again: “ The fifth booke of Moses, 
called in the Hebrue Ellehaddebarim, and in the 
Latin Deuteronomium.” But the Song of Solomon 
is termed “ The Ballet of Ballettes of Salomon, 
called in Latin Canticum Canticorum.” There are 
many errata, especially in the paging; thus, in the 
first part, folio 29 is put for 39: in the second 
part, folio 14 for 10, and 15 twice repeated instead 
of 16; and so in the third part. 

In the language generally, and often in the 
spelling, this translation approaches far more 
nearly to our authorised version than the later 
edition by Froschover in 1550. 

[ will finish this description by giving a few 
verses, which appear to me to afford a fair speci- 
men, from the Old and New Testament; which, 
without encroaching much on your valuable space, 
may enable your readers to collate this transla- 
tion with that of any other edition to which they 
may have access. 

[ Gen. ii. verses 15—20.] “ The Lorde God also toke 
Adam, & put hym in to the garden of Eden, that he 
myght dresse and kepe it. And the Lorde God com- 
maiided Adam, saying: Eatyng, thou shalt eate of every 
tre of the garden, but as touching the tre of knowlege 
of good and euell, thou shalt not eate of it: Els, i what 
daye soeuer thou eatest therof thou shalte dye the death, 
And agayne the Lorde God sayde: It is not good that 
Ada should be alone: 1 wyl make hym an helpe, which 
may be presente with hym. And so out of the grounde 
shope the Lorde God euery beaste of the felde, and euery 
foule of the ayre, and brought it vnto man: that he 
myght se how he would call it. For lyke wyse as man 
hymself named euery lyuyng thyng, euen so was the 
name therof. Man hym self therfore named the names 
ynto all catell, and foute of the ayre, and to euery beaste 
of the felde. And for man founde he not an helpe, that 
myght be psent wyth hym,” 
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[S. Luke i. verses 1—5,] “ For as muche as many haue 
taken in hade to set forth the declaracié of those thinges, 
which are moost surely to beleued amdge us, euen as they 
delyuered thé ynto vs, which fré the beginnynge sawe 
thé with their eyes and were ministers of the thinges 
that they declared: I determined also (as sone as I had 
searched out diligently all thinges fro the beginnyng) 
that then I wolde wryte unto the, good Theophilus: that 
thou mightest knowe the certenty of those thinges where 
of thou hast bene infourmed. 

“@q The first Chapter. 

“ & The concepcion and birth of John the Baptist. The con- 
eepcion of Christ. The thankful songes of Mary and zachary. 

“ There was in the dayes of Herode, the kyng of Jurie, 
a certayne Prieaste named zacharias of the course of 
Abia. And his wyfe was of the daughters of Aaron: & 
her name was Elizabeth: they wer both ryghteous be- 
fore God, and walked in all the lawes and ordinaunces of 
the Lorde, that no man could find fawte with them.” 


As my only object is to ascertain the truth, I 
shall be glad to know: Ist, What is the evidence 
that there ever was an edition of Tyndale’s Bible 
published in 1537? 2ndly, If, as one authority 
supposes, this copy be a mixed one, and chiefly of 
Cranmer's Bible of 1550, how is the fact of its 
having the title-page and preliminary matter of 
Coverdale’s of 1537, an edition thirteen years 
earlicr in date, to be accounted for ? 

Epwp, A. Dayman. 

Shillingstone Rectory, Blandford, 


E. A. D., and other gentlemen who have writ- 
ten on this subject, appear at a loss to understand 








what version, or even what edition, the Bible is. 
Why it is supposed to be any edition of Tyndale’s 
version, I do not see explained. E. A. D. says, 
that he has compared six verses of my Reproduc- 
tion of the first edition of Tyndale’s Testament, 
and finds “no less than fourteen variations, many 
of them very important.” I think the editions of 
Tyndale’s Testament have not been so much al- 
tered as this would indicate. I find in the same 
six verses, Math. viii. 9—14, only five variations 
between the first edition of Tyndale’s Testament 
and the well-known first edition of Tyndale's 
Bible (as some call it), folio, 1537, by “ Thomas 
Matthew.” I submit, therefore, it is not likely 
that any edition, if found, of the same year, will 
contain fourteen variations in six verses. This 
folio, which was edited by John Rogers, has al- 
ways been supposed to be the only edition in that 
year, with so much of Tyndale’s version as he had 
translated. Where is there any evidence that a 
— edition has been lost, as Georce Orror, 

4sq., in his last letter supposes ? And I would 
also beg leave to remark, that I do not see how 
the Bible of E. A. D. is proved to be a lost edi- 
tion of Tyndale’s version, because certain texts in 
it do not agree with a “ Coverdale in 4to, 1537, or | 
with Taverner’s Bible, 1539, or with the quarto | 


| the contractions used. 
| on transfer paper, placing this on lithographic-stones, 
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Coverdale and Tyndale, 1530,"* &c. I would 
suggest, that the mystery may be solved in a way 
I have explained many such difficulties. The 
volume will, I think, prove to be made up of two 
editions or more. I have not seen it; and, there- 
fore, only give the idea as probable. ‘The title 
and preliminary are perhaps one edition, 1537 ; 
and the text is, I conclude, that of Cranmer’s ver- 
sion, 4to, by Whitchurch, 1550—which I have, 
The reasons why I think so are these: E. A. D.’s 
Bible, Genesis xli. 7, reads, as he tells us— “ And 
se it was a dreame.” So does the 4to Cranmer, 
The same reading is in the 1539 Cranmer, as some 
call it; and in the first edition by Cranmer, April, 
1540. Ihave all the folio editions of Cranmer's 
Bible, and could refer to them, but it would not 
strengthen the argument. The 4to Cranmer also 
agrees with E. A. D.’s Bible in all the other 
points he describes. Esther ends on fol. xx. The 
New Testament title is the same wording. 1 John 
v. 7, is in smaller type; and the initial letter he 
describes as used 1 Peter, &c., is used in several 
places in the 4to Cranmer. 

I shall be most happy to compare the Bible with 
mine, if E. A. D. will do me the favour to call on 
me with it, or send it to me. Francis Fry. 

Cotham, Bristol. 

[We gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity here 
afforded us to call attention to Mr. Fry’s faithful and 
valuable reprint of the “only known copy of the first 
edition cf Tyndale’s New Testament ;” perhaps the most 
interesting book in our language. The following parti- 
culars of this reprint may interest many of our readers, 
and certainly deserves to be put upon record as an evi- 
dence of the great pains taken by the editor to insure 
accuracy : — 

“It contains 692 pages of close small type; is a faith- 
ful representation of the original; and will be valued not 
only as a Version, but as showing the state of the Eng- 
lish language, the style of the printing, the orthography 
(which is very irregular), the punctuation, the divisions 
of the words at the ends of lines (even to a letter), and 
It has been made by tracing 


and then printing it in the usual way: a method evi- 
dently calculated to insure the closest possible correspon- 
dence with the original. 

“To prove the correctness of the work, I have com- 

ared a proof of every page, folding it so as to place each 
fine parallel with, and close to, the same line in the ori- 
ginal; so that, by comparing the line all along, I could 
easily see that it was correct. Jn this way I have exa- 
mined every line throughout the volume, and I believe that 
not a single incorrect letter will be found in it.” 

The impression consists of 177 copies, of which 26 are 
in quarto. Fifty copies are already appropriated, and the 
work has been effaced from the stones. 





MotTILatTion AND DesTRUCTION OF SEPULCHRAL 
Monuments (2 S. xii. 509.)—Of Dr. Lyne, see 
Harwood’s Alumni Etoncnses, 1797, p. 94; Gor- 
ham's Hist. of Eynesbury and St. Neot's, i. 120; 





+ Is not this a mistake; “ Coverdale and Tyndale, 4to, 
1530”? 
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onl Cole’s MSS. Brit. Mus. xxx. 94—98. 
Joseru Rix, M.D. 


Dr. Nicnotas Baron AND THE Pue@enix Fire 
Orrice (3 S. i. 253, 395.) —In Hatton’s New 
View of London, 1708, p. 787, is an account of 
the various insurance offices then existing. The 
first fire insurance oflice is thus described : — 

“The Phenix Office, at the Rainbow Coffee-House, 
Fleet Street, established about the year 1682, whose 
Undertakers for 30s. paid them in hand, Insure 1002 for 
7 years, and so in proportion for other sums, for the 
payment of which Losses they have settled a fund. 
fhey employ several men (with Liveries and Badges) to 
extinguish Fires on occasion. The first Undertaker was 
Dr. Nicholas Barbone, and now there are several Gent. 
concerned. This Numb. is about 10,000.” 

For particulars respecting Nicholas Barbon, 
M.D., who was M.P. for Bramber, and died in or 
about April, 1698, consult Bodleian Catalogue, i. 
182; Biog. Brit. 1st ed. 219 [B], or edit. Kippis, 
i. 289, 290; Luttrell’s Diary, i. 135, 309 ; ii. 403; 
iii. 512; iv. 13,364, 409; Lysons’s Environs, iii. 
27; Munk’s Coll. of Phys. i. 326; North's Lives 
of the Norths, ed. 1826, i. 427, 428; Parl. Hist. 
y.542, 959; and Watt’s Bibl. Brit. 

In that useful compendium, Rosse’s Zndex of 
Dates, is this article : — 

“ Barton, Dr., sets up the first Insurance Office against 
fire, 1667.” 


I believe the date to be tolerably accurate, but 


I doubt not that for “ Barton, Dr.,” ought to be | 


read “ Barbon, Dr.” C. H. Coorer. 


Dip tue Romans wear Pockets? (3S. ii. 9.) 
It appears from Dr. Adams’s Roman Antiquities, 








| . P ° 
«N.& Q.” 1* S. vi. 507, 615 ; xii. 132, 179, 195 ; | to assist others, to inform them, that since I made 


my last communication relative to Sir John 
Strange, I find that in his admission to the Mid- 
dle Temple, in 1712, he is described as the “ son 
and heir of John Strange of Fleet Street, Gentle- 
man.” Thus by degrees we mount the ladder ; 
the next step must be the parentage and the posi- 
tion of the father, which some of the archzolo- 
gical delvers in “ N. & Q.” will, no doubt, discover 
and communicate. D.S. 


To Corton To (3" S. ii. 10.)—As I suspect that 
a phrase of mine in “N. & Q.” prompted Mr. 
Workarp’s Query, permit me to say that I think 
I can remember “ cottoning to” in the sense of 
taking kindly to, as used before Americanisms 
became of cant use in England. Indeed, some 
of Nares's quotations show its early use in this 
sense, and he explains them by the similar but 
not very happy synonym “agree.” One of his 
examples is—“ Styles and I cannot cotten.” 
Hence and despite Nares’s conjecture, I am in- 
clined to believe that “ cotten,” in this and in the 
American sense, and also in that of attaching one- 
self to a patron or superior, is the — en and per- 
haps older form of the verb “to cote,” Fr. cdté, 
old French, costoyer. The use in the sense of 
succeed may be derivative, and Nares's quota- 
tion — 

“ It cottens well, it cannot choose but bear 
A pretty napp — 

may be merely a conceit of the writer. But it 
is also possible that both Nares’s etymology and 


| mine may be right, for one of the fancies of the 


that in the earliest times of Rome, part of the | 


“toga” was drawn up and thrown back over the 
left shoulder, and thus formed what was called 


sinus, a fold or cavity upon the breast, “ in which | 
things might be carried.” In later times there was | 


worn below the toga, a white woollen vest called 
“tunica,” fastened by a girdle or belt about the 
waist to keep it tight, “ which also served as a 
purse in which they hept their money.” I quote 
from Dr. Boyd's edition of Adam, 1842, pp. 350— 
355. i. 

Tue Bransuarps (3" S. i. 408; ii. 14.) — The 
following are probably the Blanshards for whom 
R. B. P. inquires : — 

George Blanshard of York, gent., by Margaret, 
daughter of Timothy Wilkinson, had Wilkinson 
Blanshard, of York, gent., who married Elizabeth 
Simpson, of Fishlake, and left a son, Wilkinson 
Blanshard, M.D. of London; and two daughters, 
Hannah and Elizabeth, who were interred in St. 
Mary's, York, 1820 and 1822. J.S. 

Siz Joun Strance (3 S. i, 271, 353, 396.)— 
It is but an act of common justice to Messrs. 
Coorer of Cambridge, who are always so ready 


age was to use words in a strictly etymological 
sense, and to do this they both wittingly and un- 
wittingly adopted new and fanciful derivations, 
and generally from roots in the more learned 
languages. Hence the same spelt word might 
have two etymologies and two meanings more or 
less confused and allied. In Euphuism this fashion 
ran into the extremes of extravagance. Thus 
Holofernes gives us abhominable, and I lately had 
occasion to adduce two examples (from Nares) of 
goss-amour and -amore. So Shakspeare uses 
exorcist, not as ef, opxitw, but as one who raises 
spirits er orco; and his peculiar use of feodary 
(old copies fedary) is based on its guasi-deriva- 
tion from the Italian fede, faith. When Claudio, 
in Measure for Measure, says, he kept his mar- 
riage secret that her friends might acquiesce and 
allow “ the propagation of her dowry,” he means 
the forth-payment (Ital. pagare, to pay) of her 
dowry. And when Henry V. asks for the “ late 
commissioners,” he talks Latin-English, and means 
the commissioners who were lati or chosen, the 
“ Commissioners designate” whose appointments 
had not been confirmed by the issue of their com- 
missions. Shakspeare, especially in the speeches 
of court-gallants and those who in his day af- 
fected this style, has dozens of such words which 











from inattention to this custom or fashion, have 


been and still are sources of never-ending con- 


tention to commentators. 
Bens. Easy, M.D., and Logomachist. 


Customs 1x tue County or Wexrorp (3" S. 
i, 503.)— The custom of turning on meeting a 
corpse, and following it for some distance, is uni- 
versal in Ireland, and must have been brought 
from the East by the earliest inhabitants —for it 
exists just the same in Persia, W. Franklin, in 
his Observations made on a Tour from Bengal to 
Persia, in the Years 1786-7, published in London 
1790, says at p. 127, as follows :— 


“If any Mussulman should chance to meet the corpse | 


during the procession, he is obliged, by the precept of 
his religion, to run up to the bier and offer his assistance 


in carrying it to the grave, crying out at the same time: | 


Lith Illih Til Lillth ! —-* There is no God but God!’” 

I have heard the wild shouts of the followers of 
the corpse in the same place that T. B. mentions ; 
and I have been struck with the similarity of 


sound of the Ullaluah of the Irish with the above | 


Persian exclamation. It may be that the Persian 
words will bear the meaning given to them by 
Franklin; but there can be little doubt that both 
the Persian and the Irish terms are merely cor- 
ruptions of the old Hebrew 7’ Sbn, Halle lu jah, 
or more properly Halle lu yah; which originally 
was used as a pious ejaculation, equivalent to 
“ Praise ye Yah!" which our Bible renders “ Praise 
ye the Lord.” R. J. M. 
The custom alluded to by T. B. as being 
prevalent in Devonshire, and by S. Repmonp as 
common in Wexford, is also practised in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. In a district about eight 
miles from Leeds, a favourite remedy for hooping- 
cough, not many years ago, was to take the child 
to a certain hill in the vicinity, and pass it three 
times round the body of a donkey. In some cases 
it is possible that the simple change of air might 
have a salutary effect. H. E. Witxinson, 


BippenvENn Manns (3" S., i. 508.)— Whatever 
may be the truth about these particular Kentish 
maids, upon the authority of a church register a 
similar case did occur, and in the same county. 
In Burn’s Registrum Ecclesiae Parochialis, 1st ed. 
p- 81, I find the following : — 

“ Herne, Kent. 

“ 1565. John Jarvys had two woemen children bap- 
tised at home, joyned together in the belly, and havynge 
each the one of their armes lyinge at one of their own 
shoulders, and in all other parts well-proportioned chil- 
dren. Buryed Aug. 29.” 

Although the kind of conjunction is here rather 
obscurely described, it is not very unlike that of 
the figures on the Biddenden cake, which may be 
seen engraved in Hone’s Every-day Book, vol. ii. 
p. 443. <A double junction in both cases. 

The credibility of the Biddenden maids, is cer- 
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tainly not diminished by this case at Herne rest- 
ing, as it does, upon the authority of a parish 
| register. Their possibility, of course, is proved by 
| the modern certainty of the Siamese twins. 

A. B. Mipp.eton. 
| The Close, Salisbury. 

] 

| 


Literature or Lunatics (3 §. i. 451, 500.) 
| One of your correspondents makes inquiry for 
works written by madmen. The following cutting 
is from The Tunbridze Wells Old Book Circular 
for this month, published by Joseph Palmer : — 

“ Privately Printed — The Christian's Armour: God's 
Love to Humanity, his Invitations, &c. By H.B, 
an inmate of a lunatic asylum. 12mo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Not published, 1855, 
“ A singular performance, written and printed while 
the author was confined in a private Asylum.” D 


Sour-Foop (3 S. i. 468.) — This word is pro- 
nounced in Lancashire saii/, not sool, as Halliwell 
gives it; and its meaning there, is almost equiva- 
lent to “relish.” I never heard butter called 
saiil, but meat, eggs, Kc., quite come under that 
denomination. HERMENTRUDE. 


Tueroiane pe Mericourt (3 §S. ii. 2.)— 
Your readers who are interested in the matter, 
will find a detailed account of her case in M, 
Esquirol’s treatise, Des Maladies Mentales, tom. i. 
pp. 445-50. Nothing is said of the assault in the 
Tuileries Gardens. She was sent to an asylum 
after the Directory came into office, and died in 
the Salpetritre in 1817. The story is curious, 
but hardly adapted for your pages. J. N., R.N. 


JerusAtem WuHattey (3" S. i. 452.) — In ad- 
dition to the information respecting Hook's “ Par- 
son Whalley,” kindly furnished me, allow me in 
turn to supply an item or two from a note on 
p. 182, of Lord Cloncurry’s Personai Recollections, 
Dublin, 1849 : — 


“ Thomas Whalley, the husband of my eldest sister, 
was known in Ireland as ‘ Jerusalem Whalley,’ from the 
circumstance of his having won a bet by performing a 
journey to Jerusalem on foot, except so far as it was 
necessary to cross the sea; and finishing the exploit by 
playing ball against the walls of that celebrated city. 
He was a perfect specimen of the Irish gentleman of the 
olden time. Gallant, reckless, and profuse, he made no 
account of money, limb, or life when a bet was to be won, 
ora daring deed to be attempted. He spent a fine fortune 
in pursuits not more profitable than his expedition to play 
ball at Jerusalem; and rendered himself a cripple for life 
by jumping from the drawing-room window of Daly’s 
Club House, in College Green, on to the roof of a hackney 
coach which was passing.” 

Crericus WHALLEY. 

Gossamer (3* §S. ii. 16.) —I have been much 
pleased with Mr. Bens. Easy’s derivation of this 
word, and should be disposed to adopt it at once, 
if he could show that it had been in use in France. 


_ If it was, the form I should suppose to have been 
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Gase-Marie, like Flotel- Dieu, Fitz-Aymon, and | 
our Fitz-roy, Fitz-Empress, &c. Gossamer would | 
then be from Gase-Marie, like sink-apace from 
cinque pas. Tuos, Keigutiey. 

Tennyson: Cametor (3" S. ii. 9.)\—Your cor- | 
respondent L. G. Rosrnson asks: “ Does Camel 
mean a ‘river’ in Anglo-Saxon?” An Anglo- 
Saxon dictionary will answer him in the negative. 
But supposing it did ; how, in the name of history, 
could it assist in arriving at the meaning of an 
ancient British name? Camel (whence Camel- 
ford) is the name of a river of Cornwall; and 
may be rendered, in British, the “crooked or 
winding river” (cam-el). ‘The first syllable, cam, 
“crooked,” is found in the names of several 
rivers : as the Cam, Cambec, Camlas, Camlet, Cam- 
lin, Camon (i. e. Cam-avon). Cam may have even 
denoted a river, from winding. 


t. S. Caarnock. 


Dovuste Consciousness (3 S. ii. 32.) —In 
On the Truths contained in Popular Superstitions, | 
3rd edit. 1851, Dr. Mayo, among other observa- 
tions on this subject, says : — 

“If the fits of trance recur frequently, and are pro- 
longed . . . the trance development of the intellect and 
character of the patient —oftenest a girl—may get 
a-head of their development in her natural waking .. . 
I knew a case in which the patient at length retained her 
trance recollections alone, from long continuance in that 
state . . . . Ordinarily the recurrence of fits does not ex- | 
tend over longer than three to six months, after which | 
they never reappear.” — P. 109. 

> 
J. I . 


Portrait or Arcuntsuop Cranmer (3 S. ii. 
38.) — The engraved portrait of Archbishop Cran- 
mer in the possession of W. B. is from Holland's 
Heriologia Anglicani, published in 1620 in two 
volumes folio, at the expense of Crispin Pass, who 
probably engraved several of the plates, sixty-five 
in number. ‘The following account of this work 
is given in a foot-note to Walpole’s Catalogue of 
Engravers : — 

“This book was the first regular collection of English 
heads, and though it had probably a wide circulation 
upon its appearance, it is, at this time, ina complete state, 
very rare. What greatly enhances its merit is, that all 
the portraits are professedly drawn from original pictures. 
The finest copy known is that formerly in the Harleian, 
now in the library of the British Museum.” 

J. H. W. 


Sr. Dunstan (3*¢ S. ii. 27.) — In answer to the 
queries of Mr. 'T. Nortu, I beg to state that St. 
Dunstan is a canonised saint. As to when he was 
canonised, he died in 988, and his festival was 
ordered to be kept throughout England by a 
synod at Winchester in 1021 in the reign of 
Canute. It was not till the end of the eleventh 
century that the formal process of canonization by 
the Pope began to be observed. A solemn trans- 
lation of his relics to a more honourable place in 
the cathedral of Canterbury took place on Sep- | 
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| ment of his marriage, 1815. 


| Cambridge. 
| on the boards of Trinity College, Cambridge, as a 
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tember 7, by Archbishop Lanfranc, after the 
rebuilding of the cathedral, which had been burnt 


| down in 1074; and his monument was on the 
| south side of the high altar, where his relics were 


found in 1508, by Archbishop Warham in a 
leaden chest, with this inscription: “ Here reposeth 
St. Dunstan, Archbishop.” Many churches were 
dedicated to God in his name. 

The attributes or symbols assigned to St. Dun- 
stan are several. The most common modes of 
representing him are playing on a harp, and seiz- 
ing the devil with pincers. ‘There is a picture of 
him painted .by himself in the Bodleian at Ox- 
ford, in which he is prostrating himself at the feet 
of our Saviour. He is sometimes represented 
with a dove at his ear, or hovering near him. For 
these, and other symbols of St. Dunstan, Mr. T. 
Nortu is referred to the Emblems of Saints, 2nd 
edition, under the name of St. Dunstan. F.C. H. 


‘ 


Crerican Knicuts; Sir Rovert Pear (3" S. 
i, 209, 273—275, 354.)—Sir Robert Peat is styled 
D.D., (1.) In the notification of his presentation 
to the rectory of Ashley with the vicarages of 
Silverley and Kirtling, co. Camb. 1803. (2.) In 
the royal licence of Oct. 2, 1804. (3.) In the 
notification of his presentation to the vicarage of 
New Brentford, 1808. (4.) In the announce- 
(5.) In the inscrip- 
tion to his memory in New Brentford church. 

He did not obtain that degree at Oxford or 
From 1797 to 1836 his name was 


ten year man. He printed a Sermon on the 
Thanksgiving Day for the Peace. Lond. 8vo, 
1814, C. I. & Tuomprson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Joun Mornersy (3 §. i. 486.) — John 
Motherby was the youngest son of a Scotch mer- 
chant at Konigsberg, of the firm of Green,* 
Motherby, and Detrusina. His elder brother, 


| William, embraced the medical profession, and 


was in 1801, Ober-Feldstabs-Medicus of the East 
Prussian army, and published some excellent 
medical works, amongst which his Medical Dic- 
tionary is well known, and has, I believe, been 
translated into English. He had a son, Robert, 
who followed his father’s profession, and also 


| published some medical treatises, as well as a 


Taschenwirterbuch des Schottischen Idioms und 
Deutscher Sprache. 

But the subject of inquiry, John Motherby, 
took up the profession of the law, and soon after 
leaving the University of his native city, was 





* Whilst writing, I am reminded by Mr. J. Macray 
of the Taylor Institute, Oxford, that he has read in a 
Life of Kant, that he was a frequent guest with this Eng- 
lish merchant, Kant himself being of Scotch origin, 
from a family named ; but before I entered the University 
both merchant and philosopher, host and guest, had died. 
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appointed to the oflice of Refendarius, an in- 
cipient step in the Prussian Courts towards the 
higher degrees. As we were nearly cotemporaries 
at the University and almost countrymen, an 
intimacy sprung up betwixt us which I believe 
was the solace of many hours when, in conse- 
quence of the peace of Tilsit, all communication 
from England was cut off. 

I find from entries in a journal which I then 
kept, that in company with some Prussian stu- 
dents, I accompanied our friend at the commence- 
ment of a pedestrian journey, which he undertook 
on August 2, 1808, throughout Germany on his 
first stage, but with another youth determined on 
not leaving him till we had gone over the battle- 
field of Eylau together, about forty miles English 
from K®énigsberg. The curious details I have 
noted of this pedestrian impromptu, at the dis- 
tance of almost half a century, recall many 
pleasing recollections which have no interest for 
a stranger: suffice it to say that I parted from 
my friend, never to see him again, at Eylau, for 
having soon found opportunity to return to Eng- 
land through the favour of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, I could only learn some years later that, 
having been promoted to a command in the 
Prussian Landwehr, when the country rose as one 
man against the French rule, he fell at the head 
of his company when storming the town of Leipsig 
in the three famous days of October 17 to 19, 
1814, and was buried in the breach. 

Ihave amongst my papers a poem in German 
hexameters on the Death of Nelson, which he 
composed, and which, if of any interest, I believe 
I could find. One verse I recollect : — 
“Britaniens Flagge hoch vom Winde bewegt war des 

Sieges Panier ;” 
and Nelson's last command by signal, — 
“England hofft dass keiner von uns der Pflichten 


vergesse.” 
WititaM Be t, Phil. Dr. 

2, Burton Street, Euston Square. 

Tue Sixty-rour Lanevuaces or Tae Six- 
Tteenta Century (3S. ii. 28.)—The “ sixty- 
four languages” are those of the descendants of 
Noah enumerated in the tenth chapter of Genesis, 
each of whom was supposed to have acquired a 
distinct language at the time of the confusion of 
tongues. ‘The old writer referred to by J. Br. 
must therefore be understood to mean, “It were 
more easy to learn all the languages of the earth 
than this.” Cuartes Bexe. 


Piurauity or Epirtions (3" §S. i. 486.) — The 
Christian Year has passed through more than 
fifty large editions. My copy is of the filty-fourth 
edition, published in 1858. J.F.S. 

Jewerry (3"4 S. ii. 25.) —'The answer to G. L. 





is obvious. “Jewelry” is not derived from 


jeweller, but from jewel; and in the sense of a lot | 
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or a collection it corresponds exactly with pea- 
santry, Irishry, devilry, (** the ministerial devilry,” 
Byron, in Moore's Life, ii. 209, ed. 1836), and 
many more that could be named. Lyrtrexron. 


Herarpic on Heratpric (3 S. i. 234.) — 
E.L.S. will find the question he has raised treated 
of in the preface to Lower's Curiosities of Heral- 
dry. H. S. G. 


Youne’s Tyre Composinc Macutne (3° S. ii, 
19.) —We are indebted to the courtesy of the 
editor of the Kent Herald for a copy of that journal 
of the 10th instant, containing the following in- 
formation on this subject : — 

“ The writer in Notes and Queries has been very wrongly 
informed upon the matter regarding Mr. Biggs and the 
composing machine. Mr. Biggs was not the man to ‘suc- 
cumb to the evil threats of the Union men and others ’— 
even supposing that such threats were ever made, which 
from personal acquaintance with the London Trade at the 
time, our printer denies.—Mr. Biggs, with the best inten- 
tions of giving a trial to an ingenious invention, and to 
afford an opening for female labour, had the earlier num- 
bers of the Family Herald ‘composed’ by Young’s ma- 
chine; but it was soon found that the incompleteness of 
the work was such that it required so much afterwork as 
to become a more expensive process than the ordinary 
labour. ‘This has been the case with all the composing- 
machines invented at present; and the absolute require- 
ments of thoroughly accomplished compositors to finish 
the work—in fact, to do the thinking part,—is inevitable, 
however clever the merely mechanical arrangements may 
be.” 


Nevison Tuk Freenoorer (3"™ S. i. 428, 473; 
ii. 16.)—There is a good deal of information about 
this celebrated man in Scatcherd’s History of 
Morley, p. 250, et seg. What renders the par- 
ticulars more interesting, is, that the author 
gathered them in a great measure from one whose 
grandfather had personally known Nevison. 

I well remember going with a relative, many 
years ago, to the ruins of Howley Hall, and see- 
ing there the stone Mr. Scatcherd speaks of, with 
the inscription: “ Here Nevison killed Fletcher, 
1684.” It was then lying in a piece of waste 
ground, near a farm house. The Cicerone who 
accompanied us related, in addition to many par- 
ticulars which are given at full length in the work 
referred to, that it was universally believed by 
the inhabitants, that if any one moved the stone, 
it would of itself at once roll back into its former 
place! 

A short notice of Nevison’s celebrated leap 
may be found in the Gent. Mag. for 1820, Part 
Ist, p. 420. H. E. Wirxrnson. 


Puaraon'’s Steam Vessers (3" S. i. 485.)— 
“There is not a passage that more outrages all the 
rules of credibility than the description of these 
ships of Alcinous,” wrote Pope in the last cen- 
tury, when steam boats and steam power weie 
unknown. , 
The old proverb, “ nothing new under the sun, 
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may be true, and in this generation we e may read 
Homer with a new light to guide us in the inter- 
pretation of his marvellous poems. 

Would your correspondent, W. D., inform us, 
where he has read that one of the Pharaohs had 
steam vessels ? Tuomas E, WinntncTon. 


Quotations (3 S. ii. 47.) — Mr. Trix is a 
reader of Tennyson, and it is odd he should not 
have recollected that the first of his passages is in 
one of the finest of Tennyson's poems, and one 
rather —ite in metre. It is in Locksley Hall 
(vol. ii. p. 110, 4th edit., 1846). But there are 
two ieee ‘teoupened between the second and third 
of those quoted. LytTTELTon. 


Louis THe Firreentu (2"¢ §. viii. 268, 297.)— 
Amongst the admirable collection of autographs 
lately exhibited at the meetings held in the Hall 
of the Law Society is a holograph letter of this 
monarch. The letter in question is addressed to 
Madame de Pompadour, and bears date March 9, 
1760. The signature is “ Louis.” No doubt Mr. 
Young, the owner of the collection, would be able 
to give satisfactory proof of its authenticity. 


J. A. Pn. 


Errrarn on Duranpvs (3" S. i. 519.)—I beg 
to inclose the copy of the epitaph on Durandus: 


“ Loc est sepulcrum Dfi Gulielmi 
Duriti epi Mimatensis*, Ord. Pred. 


Hic jacet egregius doctor, presul Mimatensis 
Nomine Duranti Gulielmus; regula morum 
Splendor honestatis, et casti candor amoris, 
Altum consiliis, speciosum, mente serenum 

Hunc insignabant, immotas turbine mentis, 
Mente pius, sermone gravis, gestuque modestus 
Extitit infestus super hostes, more leonis : 
Indomitus domuit populos, ferroque rebelles 
Impulit Ecclesia victor servire coegit ; 
Comprobat officiis, paruit Romania sceptro 
Lelligeri comitis Martini tempore quarti ; 

Edidit ille in jure librum quo jus reperitur 

Et ¢ Speculum juris,’ patrum quoque * Pontificale,’ 
Et ‘Rationale Divinorum ’ patefecit ; 

Instruxit clerum scriptis, monuitque statutis ; 
Gregorii deni, Nicolai, scita perenni 

Glossa diffudit populis, sensusque profundos 

Scire dedit mentes corusca luce studentum 

Quem memori laudi genuit Provincia dignum 

Et dedit a Podio Missone dicecesis illum 

Inde Biterrensis, presignis cerica Pap» ; 

Dum foret ecclesie Mimatensis sede quietus 
Hunc vocat octavus Bonifacius, altius illum 
Promovet, hic renuit Ravenne prasul haberi ; 

Fit comes invictus simul hine, et Marchio tandem 
Et Romam rediit, Domini sub mille trecentis 
Quatuor amotis annis, tumulante Minerva: 
Subripit hune festiva dies et prima Novembris, 
Gaudia cum Sanctis tenet omnibus inde Sacerdos, 
Pro quo perpetuo datur hac celebrare capella. 


% Johs. filius Magri Cosimati fec. hoc. op. 
nie Ceccarini restaurari fecit, A.p. 1817.)” 








* Biskop of Mende, in France, Province of Narbonne. | the horn, violet; while the violin i is pink; the viola, rose; 


” 


* Hoe opus” alludes to the beautiful mosaic of 
the Blessed Virgin and Child, which ornaments 
the back wall of the upper part of the tomb, 
under the canopy. On the baw part of the 
tomb are five shields, the bearings on all the same, 
and are — 

Argent, on a fesse sable, 3 mullets of four 
points, or; in chief a demy-lion rampant of the 
second, and in base 3 bendlets gules. F. D. H. 


Sara Hormes (3' S. i. 465; ii. 35.) — The 
obliging communication by the correspondent who 
who signs himself An Iste or Wicut Homes 
(as no doubt it can be supported by documentary 
evidence) is very satisfactory in identifying Sara 
Holmes, and in proving a connection with so re- 
spectable a family, that there will be less difficulty 
in genealogical inquiry. 

Further than what I have already mentioned 
I cannot however “ corroborate or correct” Mr. 
Holmes’s statements, but in one respect I come to 
a different conclusion. Unless Sara Holmes is 
the pivot on which the beneficial importance of 
the descent turns, the advertisement of 1824 has 
been carelessly worded, and the reference to the 
second marriage was quite unnecessary. I say 
this with due deference, for Mr. Holmes’s grand- 
father probably interested himself in the inquiry 
of that period, and may have arrived at results of 
which I am ignorant ; and, moreover, he also pro- 
bably knew those contingencies which are hinted 
at as guiding the reversion of Sir Robert Holmes’s 
estate. 

I wish nevertheless explicitly to declare that 
the curiosity I have to discover who might be 
Sara Holmes, is confined to a genealogical pur- 
pose. No mercenary advantage could personally 
accrue. None of our present family can claim 
any descent from the lady; and it is very clear 
that until all issue of John and Sara Holmes 
should be extinct, nobody of our name, even in 
direct lineage, could be entitled to succeed. 

It is not, therefore, the question of the deriva- 
tion of, or the succession to, the _ rty that I 
wish so much to solve as the simple fact of who 
was Sara Holmes; and I shall be very grateful 
for “the information from MSS.” that Mr. Hotmes 
is kind enough to offer. Monson, 

Chart Lodge. 


ANALOGY BETWEEN CoLours AND Musicau 
Sounps (3" S. ii. 36.) —I do not remember the 
occurrence of any passage in Durandus like that 
to which your correspondent alludes; but in their 
Introduction to the English translation in 1843, 
the learned editors remark — 

“ According to Haydn, the trombone is deep red; the 
the trumpet, scarlet; the clarionet, orange; the oboe, 
yellow; the bassoon, deep yellow; the flute, sky-blue; 
the diapason, deep blue; the double- -diapason, purple; 
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the violoncello, red; and the double- bass, crimson,” &c.— 
P, xlvii. 


Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, M.A., F.S 


Pusuic Linrary, Dustin (3" S. ii. 28.) —In 
the year 1700, Dr. Narcissus Marsh, then Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, wrote to a friend in England :— 

“T do design to leave all my Oriental MSS. to Bodley’s 
Library, and for the rest of my books I hope to 
dispose of them thus: — The Archbishop’s house in Dub- 
lin hath no chapel nor library belonging to it. . . . This 
consideration hath made me resolve to build both... . 
The library for public use . ... In this library (in order 
to the building whereof I have laid by 8002.) my inten- 
tions are to lodge all my printed books; é I 
have now six hundred pounds’ worth of books lying 
ready in Dublin to be put into the library as soon as it 
shall be built.” 

The collection referred to in this letter was that 
ofa Mr. Bonnereau. A far more important one 
was shortly afterwards acquired by Archbishop 


Marsh, and the public, in the purchase of the | 


library of Bishop Stillingfleet, containing 9512 
volumes, “ besides many pamphlets.” ‘This, I sus- 
pect, is the purchase alluded to in the Ormond 
State P. ‘apers. 

Marsh's library was incorporated by Act of Par- 


liament in 1707, and was endowed with a rent- 


charge of an estate in the county of Meath, 
amounting to 250/. a year (Irish currency), by 
the last will of the founder, who died in the pri- 
matial see of Armagh, on the 2nd November, 
1713 (in the seventy-sixth year of his age), and 


_ buried near his library in the graveyard of 


See Edwards's A/emoirs 


further notice 


. Patrick's C: 1. +" 
a Libraries, vol, - Pp. 63, for 
Are hbishop Marsh’: s hbrary. 


Epwarp F, Rrwpavtt. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON ETC. 

A Hand-Book of Autographs; being a Ready Guide 
the Hand- Writing of Distinguished Men and Women 
every Nation, cde signed for the Use of Literary M n, Auto- 
graph Collectors, and Others. E-xvecuted by Frederick G. 
Netherclift. Nos. 4,5,and 6. (F. G. Netherclift.) 

We have already called attention to this book, which, 
in a small space, gives so much valuable information to 
the Historian, as enabling him to test the genuineness of 
the documents he consults; to the Autograph Collector, 
as helping to secure him from the frauds to which he is 
so incessantly exposed, and to the Frequenters of Old 
Book Stalls, as enabling them to ascertain by whom the 
marginal notes and various memoranda, which give so 
much value to such volumes, have been written. The 
three parts now issued, accompanied by a Biographical 
Index by Mr. Sims of the British Museum, form the first 
volume of the work, which contains between five and 
six hundred autographs, selected for the most part from 
undoubted originals in the National Collection. It will 
readily be seen, therefore, how well the present Hand- 
Book is calculated to accomplish the object for which it 
has been published. But it is also, we are bound to say, 
a volume which cannot be turned over on a drawing 
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| ture, and Science, is distinguished by the 


| of Chichester, 


| of Sacred Literature 


room table without affording both amusement and in- 
struction. 

The River-Names of Europe. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

The object of the present work is to arrange and ex- 
plain the names of European rivers on a more comprehen- 
sive principle than has hitherto been attempted. And 
the interest of the subject is obvious, when one considers 
that the names given to the rivers of Europe, when the 
first tide of Asian immigration swept over this quarter of 
the globe, have probably in many instances remained to 
the present day. Mr. Ferguson brings much learning 
and ingenuity to his self-imposed task. 


Predictions Realized in Modern Times. 
lected. By Horace Welby. (Kent & Co.) 

A small volume, containing a variety of curious and 
startling narratives on many points of supernaturalism, 
well calculated to gratify that love of the marvellous 
which is more or less inherent in us all. 


By Robert Ferguson, 


Now first Cole 


The new number of The Quarterly Review opens with 
a pleasant biographical sketch of the two Brunels, in 
which full justice is done to those eminent engineers. Dr, 
Ilooks’ “ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury” forms 
the subject of a well-considered Paper, in which dus 
commendation is bestowed upon the labour of the Dean 
A clever sketch of “ English Poetry, from 
will please students of our national 
our holiday 


Dryden to Cowper,” 
literature, and a gossip about “ Sussex ” 
makers. The article on“ ‘The Volunteers and National 
Defences,” advocates the advance hand in hand of the 
volunteers and the fortifications. The Paper on “The 
Hawaiian Islands ” furnishes a pleasant account of that 
interesting group. “The International Exhibition” is 
a Paper replete with sound views of Art, and concludes 
with a fitting tribute to the wise and good Prince, whe 
had so eminently the capacity of swaying events by his 
consciousness of quiet power. The Quarterly very pro- 
perly winds up with a good sound article entitled “ The 
Bicentenary Movement,” upon the “ projected commemore 
ation” of the Puritan partisans, who paid the penalty of 
defeat by losing their spoil just two hundred come ago, 
But in ade lition to the Quart rly, we have several othet 
periodicals and serials which call for special notice from 
Che second number of the New Series of the Journal 
contains, among many other ar- 
ticles of interest—such as the “ Religion of the Romans,” 
“ The *Te Deum,’” “Clement of Alexandria,” “ Sacred 
Trees,” “The Antediluvian World,” and many others—one 
to which we may call the especial attention of our readerg 
“What Superstition?” — a question discussed af 
some length in our own columns. The sixth number of 
The Museum, or Quarterly Magquzine of FE-ducation, Literas 
same variety 
and learning as its predecessors. The articles, more par+ 
ticularly interesting to lovers of literature are those of 
“Edmund Spenser,” “ Merivale’s ‘ Keatsii Hyperion,” 
and “ Port Royal as an Educational Establishment.” 
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